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“Their senses were so numbed, their re- 
actions so dulled— that no one saw it 
until the creature was half-way up the 
hill. They were prepared for almost 
anything— except for what it was . . 
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If the universe is a dream 


of God, 
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cannot Man have a similar dream? 


A GOD 

NAMED 

SMITH 

By HENRY SLESAR 


" What Man can imagine, Man 
can do " A sublime premise in- 
deed, but Smith thought of an 
even more stag gering one. 
“ What God can imagine, Man 
can do” he said. God built a 
universe. Could Smith 
do the same? 


H E HAD a first name 
when I met him. He 
wasn't just Smith; he was 
Robert Smith or Ronald 
Smith, something like that. 
But in the incredible years 
that followed our first meet- 
ing, his Christian name was 
either lost or buried, and he 
became simply Smith. Not 
Smith, the Man. Just Smith. 
Smith, the God. 

A thousand reporters have 
poised their pencils at me and 
asked about that meeting. I 
told them the same story 
every time. 

“Well, there wasn’t much 
to it,” I’d say. “We were stu- 
dents at Ardmore University. 
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He was the Boy Wonder, of 
course, only thirteen years 
old, and I was a sophomore 
of nineteen. But we hit it off 
okay, and became good 
friends. That’s all there was 
to it.” 

That’s what I used to say. 
It wasn’t much, and it never 
made headlines. But I was 
shy of talking about Smith in 
those days. Now things are 
different. Now I have to talk, 
or the Smith-facts that have 
piled up inside me will blow 
up in some spontaneous erup- 
tion, and me along with it. I 
have to talk, even though 
there’s a thin andjcy voice in 
the back of my brain that 
says, “Keep your silence, 
Luke. Smith isn’t dead. You 
can't kill Smith.” 

I was a sophomore, and I 
was no different from a hun- 
dred other wise-eyed young 
men at Ardmore University. 
We dressed the same way, did 
the same things, shared the 
same beliefs. Naturally, we 
were fashionable atheists. 
The only kind of Hell we be- 
lieved in was the kind we 
could raise at frat parties. 
The only kind of Heaven we 
cared about was the kind that 
involved a bottle of 100 proof 
Irish and an obliging coed. 
We could quote you Voltaire 
and Shaw and Joyce and 


Nietzche. We thought the 
world was our oyster, but we 
were cynical about finding 
pearls in it. 

I met Smith on one of my 
Hangover Days. 

I was sprawled out on the 
cot in my room at the Psi 
Gamma House, clutching a 
No Parking sign to my chest, 
still wearing my best blue 
serge from last night’s binge. 
It was Sunday, and I was con- 
tent to sleep until Monday’s 
classes. But I didn’t. I began 
to sense that somebody was 
looking at me, so I pulled my 
eyelashes apart and peered 
out through the scarlet mist. 
A figure took shape. 

“Pardon me,” Smith said. 
“Is this Mr. Wingate’s 
room?” 

My eyes widened a little* 
Smith was something I didn’t 
expect. He was a long-headed 
kid about twelve or thirteen, 
with a sad mouth and half- 
closed eyes and hair the color 
of dry straw. He was carry- 
ing a suitcase that was put- 
ting a strain on his thin arms 
and shoulders. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” 
the kid said. “But I was told 
to come up here. My name is 
Smith.” 

I groaned and struggled to 
an approximation of sitting 
position. I said : “Look, kiddo, 
didn’t your mother teach you 
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manners? Be a good boy and 
blow.” 

He stiffened, and his eye- 
lids flew open. I found myself 
looking into twin caverns. 
Even in my sorry state, the 
sight of Smith’s dark and 
empty eyes made me shiver. 
I said: “I’m Wingate, son. 
What can I do for you?” 

“I don’t know.” He looked 
around the room uncertainly. 
“A fellow named Curtis told 
me to come here, see you 
about something.” 

“Curtis?” Gil Curtis was a 
barrel-chested senior, the 
class clown. It didn’t take a 
slide-rule to determine what 
had happened. It was a Cur- 
tis special, the old left-hand- 
ed monkey wrench, the 
striped paint, the phoney 
errand. Only why the hell 
was Curtis picking on kids? 

Then Smith explained. 
“It’s my first semester here. 
I’ve been transferred from 
Crowley.” 

I pushed aside the No Park- 
ing sign on my bed. “Now I 
gotcha,” I said. “You’re the 
boy prodigy they’ve been 
talking about. Did Curtis 
maybe mention a left-handed 
monkey wrench?” 

“Something like that.” 

“You’re being ribbed, 
Smith. Curtis is Society’s 
Funniest Man. He knew I was 
blacked out here, so he sent 


you up. You wouldn’t have 
an aspirin in that carpetbag?” 

Smith shook his head, and 
his tight lips made his pale 
face look smaller. 

“I don’t see what’s so 
funny,” he said. 

“Neither do I. But no harm 
done.” I looked at him with 
interest. “How old are you, 
Smith?” 

“Thirteen.” 

“You must be a pretty 
bright boy. That oughta make 
you the youngest freshman 
they ever had at Ardmore.” 

“No, it doesn’t.” Smith 
turned towards the door. "I’m 
a senior.” There was more 
than a tinge of superiority in 
his tone. 

I didn’t see Smith for a 
couple of weeks after that, 
until pledging time rolled 
around. We had a typically 
unparliamentary meeting in 
the frat house, and somebody 
mentioned his name as a can- 
didate, half-serious, half-jok- 
ing. Somebody said : 

“You’ll have to admit he’s 
a novelty. And he’s got 
brains. We could use a few 
brains around this dump.” 

“Why’d he leave Crowley 
College?” I asked. “And in 
his senior year?” 

"Dunno. Some kind of 
trouble or other.” 

“Nuts,” Gil Curtis said. 
“We don’t want any runny- 
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nosed kid around here. I say 
no. 

We put it to a vote, and 
there was a limp raising of 
hands on the issue. For some 
perverse reason, I voted to 
pledge Smith. But I was the 
only one. 

That same afternoon, I had 
the bad fortune to be walk- 
ing in the same direction as 
Gil Curtis. He das loud- 
mouthed and clownish as 
usual as he strolled beside me, 
and when he spotted the frail 
form of Smith coming in the 
other direction, his eyes lit 
up. 

“Hey, here comes the egg- 
head.” 

“Lay off,” I growled. But it 
was too late ; Curtis put out a 
beefy, hand and laid it on 
Smith’s small flat chest, block- 
ing his path. 

“Hey, junior,” he said. 
“How’s the left-handed mon- 
key wrench coming?” 

Smith looked at him with- 
out blinking. “I think I’ve 
found one all right. I’m stay- 
ing at the Ivy House, if you’d 
care to take a look at it.” 

Curtis smothered a guf- 
faw. “Sure, Junior, let’s have 
a peek. You coming, Luke?” 

I said yes, and the three of 
us cut across the campus to- 
wards the auxiliary dormi- 
tory building that had been 
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added to the University struc- 
tures with the increased en- 
rollment. Smith had a small, 
bare room on the third floor, 
and it looked even more 
cramped due to a conglomera- 
tion of electronic apparatus 
he had brought with him 
from Crowley. I surveyed the 
confused mass of equipment, 
and recalled hearing that 
Smith was some kind of sci- 
entific prodigy. I was a 
journalism student myself, 
and any gadget more complex 
than an electric razor made 
me want to lie down with a 
cold compress on my head. 

Smith threaded his way 
through the junk, and picked 
up a shiny-new wrench from 
some canvas-covered object in 
the comer. He handed it to 
Curtis, and the buffoon took 
it in his right hand, an un- 
certain sneer on his face. 

“Very funny,” he said, 
hefting the tool. “You’re not 
just a genius, you’re a real 
comedian.” 

“Try it,” the kid said cold- 
ly. He handed Curtis a large 
nut and bolt. “Take this 
apart. If you can.” 

I watched Curtis grab the 
nut-and-bolt from the kid’s 
hand and apply the wrench. 
No matter how he twisted, 
the nut wouldn’t turn. Final- 
ly, he took it off by hand and 
examined the screw-thread. 
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“It’s not the thread,” Smith 
said. "The thread is right- 
handed. It’s the wrench that’s 
left-handed.” 

“A real comedian,” Curtis 
muttered. But no matter how 
he tried, he couldn’t remove 
the nut. His fleshy face began 
to redden, and his neck 
swelled. 

Smith said: “I guess you 
didn’t understand me, Mr. 
Curtis. It’s a left-handed 
monkey wrench. That means 
you have to use your left 
hand.” 

Curtis glared, and switch- 
ed the wrench to his other 
hand. When he applied it to 
the nut, it slipped easily off 
the bolt. He stared at the 
pieces in his hand, cursed, 
and threw everything on the 
bed. Then he stalked out. 

I stayed behind, and watch- 
ed the kid pick up his tool and 
put it away. Then lie started 
fooling with his electronic 
set-up. There wasn’t much 
expression on his face, not 
even a small glow of triumph. 
I said : “What kind of a trick 
was that?” 

“Simple,” he shrugged. “I 
just sent an ordinary wrench 
through a Moebius-warp. It 
came back in a left-handed 
molecular arrangement.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

He stopped fussing, and 
turned his dark, empty eyes 
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in my direction. There was a 
frozen hardness in his face 
that had nothing to do with 
his young age. 

“Why should I kid you?” 
he said tonelessly. 

“No reason.” I shrugged 
and went to the door. Some- 
thing made me turn back and 
say : “I hope you like it here, 
Smith." 

It’s hard to say whether the 
monkey-wrench episode was 
the beginning of the friend- 
ship between Smith and my- 
self. It was a juiceless rela- 
tionship; Smith wasn’t some- 
body you could warm up to. 
We spent time together after 
class, and once in a while 
we’d go down to the coffee 
shop and talk. That is, Smith 
talked. Not about himself, but 
about the work he was doing, 
his studies, his plans for fu- 
ture research. It didn’t take 
long to get the impression 
that there was contempt in 
Smith's attitude towards his 
instructors, and I began to 
realize that the student-teach- 
er roles were hopelessly dis- 
jointed. Smith knew more 
about physics, mathematics, 
cosmology, and practically 
every other science than any- 
body on the staff, and there 
was an atmosphere of despair 
among the faculty. 

Before long, I realized that 
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my friendship with Smith 
was costing me the friendship 
of virtually every other stu- 
dent. I guess I was always an 
outgoing kind of personality, 
and it was hard for me to be- 
lieve that I wasn’t wanted in 
any society. But that truth 
was spelled out for me clear- 
ly. Especially when my own 
fraternity brothers sent a 
delegation to tell me my 
status. Curtis was the ring- 
leader and spokesman, and he 
put the case bluntly. Stop 
hanging around Smith, or 
quit the fraternity. I got hot- 
headed at the crude proposi- 
tion, and told them all to per- 
form a freak biological act. 
Then I stormed up to my 
room and packed my bags. 

That was how Smith and I 
got to share a room at Ivy 
House. And that was how I 
discovered the Bible. 

It was a Saturday after- 
noon, and Smith had taken 
the train into the city to at- 
tend some scientific sympo- 
sium or other. I was in my 
favorite position, horizontal, 
on the bed, having a cozy 
dream about a redhead. I 
woke up around two, and 
drifted around the room with 
the vague idea of reading a 
book. Usually, I passed up 
the books on Smith’s shelf, 
having little interest in the 


jawbreaker titles that lined 
it. But this time, I looked, and 
with some surprise, spotted a 
dogeared edition of the Old 
Testament. I lifted it out, and 
opened the first cover. There 
was an Ex Libra stamp that 
said: “TO OUR CHAM- 
PION BIBLE STUDENT, 
FROM REV. HARLOW 
MOORE.” 

The first page read: “The 
Holy Bible, translated out of 
the original tongues in the 
year of our Lord MDCXI.” 

I flipped the pages of dedi- 
cation to King James. When 
I came to the First Book of 
Moses called Genesis, my eyes 
went wide as I saw the pen- 
cilled corrections on the 
text. Reading with Smith’s 
changes, the first paragraph 
read : 

“In the beginning Smith 
created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of 
Smith moved upon the face 
of the waters. And Smith 
said, Let there be light; and 
there was light . . .” 

I have to admit it. Atheist 
as I professed to be, the sight 
of that altered page turned 
me cold and fearful. I looked 
out of the window as if ex- 
pecting to see God’s revenge- 
ful lightning crackling over 
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the peaceful campus of Ard- 
more University. The fact 
that Smith had rewritten God 
out of the Bible seemed like 
the ultimate blasphemy, and 
I felt as if my very reading 
of Smith’s revisions had en- 
tangled me inextricably with 
Smith’s own brand of damna- 
tion. 

“And Smith said, Let there 
be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it di- 
vide the waters from the 
waters. And Smith made the 
firmament . . .” 

I closed the book and put 
it back on the shelf. Then I 
hurried back to the bed and 
sat down. 

Was it some kind of prank? 
I shook my head. If anything, 
Smith was humorless. Per- 
haps it was some kind of 
twisted vengeance Smith was 
taking upon the world; may- 
be it was a simple case of 
childish rebellion over a re- 
stricted childhood. Maybe he’d 
been tormented by fanatical 
parents, driven into a relig- 
ious scholasticism which he 
had secretly hated. The ex- 
planation seemed logical, but 
I couldn't let it go at that. I 
had to know more. 

So I asked Smith. 

He returned from the city 
at eight that evening, his 
small face showing that pe- 


culiar exhaltation that anj 
scientific conversation pro 
duced in him. When I made 
a casual reference to the al- 
tered Bible, his features froze 
again. 

“Don’t mess with my 
things, Luke. I’ve asked you 
before.” 

I displayed some of my fa- 
mous temper, and slammed 
out of the room. 

I spent a couple of hours 
getting solitary drunk. When 
I returned to Ivy House, I 
was singing a hymn at the top 
of my lungs. Nobody heard it; 
the students were all at frat 
parties or in town. Nobody 
but Smith. 

He said: “Luke, I want to 
show you something.” 

“Show me what?” 

“Something to do with that 
Bible you saw. I’ve thought 
about showing you for some- 
time, but I didn’t know if you 
could keep the secret.” 

“Say, listen — ” I said 
thickly. 

“Never mind. Just look at 
this.” 

He walked to the corner of 
the room, towards the large 
object that remained covered 
by canvas. He whipped off 
the concealing cloth, and I 
saw that the object under- 
neath was a tall cabinet 
about the height of a man, 
and four feet wide, the top 
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half glass-enclosed, the bot- 
tom half studded with dials 
and switches. 

“What’s that?” I said. 
“Looks like some kinda cof- 
fin—” 

"Just the reverse,” Smith 
said. “Things are bom here, 
not buried. Would you like to 
see it work?” 

I shuffled up to it and 
pressed my nose against the 
glass. “Don’t see nothin’. 
What’s it do?” 

Smith started to fool with 
the controls. The thing emit- 
ted a low-pitched whine. 
Otherwise, nothing hap- 
pened. 

“The glass encloses a group 
of noncondensible gases,” 
Smith said. "Like hydrogen, 
and helium. There are dust 
particles, too, like water, iron 
oxides, ice crystals, silicon 
compounds. You can’t see 
them now, but they’re there, 
just as they might form with- 
in the rotating envelope of 
the sun. This device is acti- 
vating those gases and par- 
ticles at enormous speed, 
causing them to collide. 
They’re being mutually ex- 
ploded by each other, but are 
also becoming imbedded with 
each other’s mass. Within a 
few minutes, you’ll see them 
aggregate until the mass is 
visible to the naked eye.” 

My naked eye wasn’t see- 


ing so well, but I continued 
to peer through the glass. 
After five minutes, I thought 
I could see the pinpoint of 
something in the center of 
the cabinet. I blinked at it, 
and saw it grow larger. Be- 
fore another ten minutes had 
gone by, I saw the pinpoint 
enlarge into a ball almost an 
eighth of an inch in circum- 
fereticp 

“What the hell is it?” I 
said. 

“It’s a world,” Smith an- 
swered. 

“A what?” 

"A small planet. A very 
small planet, created out of 
an artificial cosmos. Right 
now, its heat intensity is al- 
most great enough to shatter 
the retaining glass. So we-’U 
have to start the cooling 
process.” 

He tugged at a switch on 
the panel, and I saw his small 
face go white. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“The refrigeration switch 
is jammed. Something’s 
wrong.’’ 

“Can't you fix it?” 

“There isn’t any time — ” 

I put my hand over his 
small fingers and tried to 
help, but even our combined 
strengths didn’t do any good. 
I suddenly realized that 
Smith’s anxiety was serious; 
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I’d never seen so much emo- 
tion on his face. 

“Still growing,” I said, 
looking into the cabinet. I put 
my hand on the glass and 
yanked it away. “Ouch! The 
damned thing is hot.” 

“We’ll have to do some- 
thing!” Smith’s eyes were 
wild. Right then, he seemed 
like nothing more than a 
frightened kid. “If we don’t 
stop the process — ” 

“Hey ! Is this thing danger- 
ous?” 

“Get out of here!” Smith 
screamed at me. “Warn them ! 
Get them out of the build- 
ing!” 

I hesitated. “There’s no- 
body in the building. Just 
us.” 

“Then get out of here, 
Luke ! There isn’t much 
time — ” 

I took one look at the cab- 
inet glass, and saw it begin 
to glow ugly white. “How 
about you?” 

“I’ve got to try—” 

“Nuts to that,” I said, and 
put my arms around Smith’s 
narrow waist, yanking him 
off the controls. He -began to 
kick at me, screaming shrilly, 
while I tried to drag him to- 
wards the door. There was a 
hum in the cabinet that seem- 
ed to be coming from the ex- 
panding, spinning speck 
inside the glass, and I could 


actually feel the room grow- 
ing warmer. 

“Let me down!” he scream- 
ed. “Let me down, Luke!” 

“Sorry, pal.” There was 
unusual strength in his 
scrawny frame, and I remem- 
bered something I’d learned 
in swimming class. I cocked 
my right arm and let go a 
short, snappy punch to the 
kid’s chin. He sagged uncon- 
scious into my arms, and I 
hoisted his light body over my 
shoulder. Then, with one 
backward look at the menac- 
ingly glowing gadget in the 
room, I headed out the door 
and down the stairs. 

I was halfway across the 
campus when Ivy House was 
destroyed, in a shattering ex- 
plosion that knocked out win- 
dows in the village twelve 
miles away. 

The story of Smith’s expul- 
sion from Ardmore Univer- 
sity is well known, and 
there’s nothing I can add that 
can’t be found in the news- 
paper accounts. The feature 
writers really had a field day 
with the item, no matter how 
hard the Ardmore faculty 
tried to put a clamp on the 
details. It was one of the 
standard silly season stories 
newsmen rely on: the scien- 
tist fooling around his home- 
made laboratory and blowing 
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up the building. It was good 
for a chuckle on a lazy Sun- 
day afternoon, and it served 
to confirm the popular notion 
that scientists, as a class, 
were a pretty dunderheaded 
lot. 

It was on the day of 
Smith’s departure from the 
Ardmore railway station 
that I first learned any facts 
concerning Smith’s child- 
hood. I helped him carry his 
bags to the train, but the 
6 M2 arrived late, and we got 
to talking. 

His father had died when 
he was three, and his mother 
had been a solid, God-fearing 
woman who was frightened 
by her son’s precocious abili- 
ties, and thought that a heavy 
dose of religious training 
would perhaps balance his 
intense interest in the sci- 
ences. His only contribution 
to that training had been his 
astonishing feat of learning 
the Bible, Old Testament and 
New, by rote, word for word. 
Thus the award from Rever- 
end Harlow Moore. Then his 
mother had been killed in an 
air crash, and an uncle 
named Howard Cherney had 
been appointed Smith’s 
guardian. Cherney had no 
qualms about Smith’s genius; 
he immediately arranged for 
his formal education, and 
witnessed Smith’s incredible 


progress through every 
school grade, leading to his 
enrollment, at the age of ten, 
in Crowley College. 

Smith stopped reminiscing 
at this point, as if reluctant 
to reveal the reason why he 
had transferred to Ardmore 
in his senior year. But it was 
obvious that he had run into 
similar troubles at Crowley. 

When the train pulled in, 
Smith turned to me and said : 

“I haven’t thanked you, 
Luke. I want to now.” 

“What for?” 

“For my life, of course. My 
life is very important to me. 
Important to you, too, for 
that matter.” 

I gagged a little at that 
speech, but swallowed hard 
and stuck out my hand. 

“Lots of luck, kid,” I said. 
“And take it easy on the 
world-building.” 

“I’ll know better next 
time,” Smith said. 

He got on the train, a 
pathetic and fragile little fig- 
ure, toting a bag too heavy 
for him. I didn’t see him 
again for six years, and 
when I did, he was well on 
his way to becoming Smith, 
the God. 

On graduation from the 
University, I talked my way 
into a cub’s job on the Times- 
Express. It was a nice little 
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plum, and there were forty 
guys in my graduating class 
that were keening for the op- 
portunity. I must admit that 
I used my association with 
Smith to develop the lead. My 
first contribution was a series 
of articles about Smith, that 
rapidly developed into a popu- 
lar series concerning other 
“wild-eyed” scientists. I 
knew I was feeding a myth, 
but my conscience didn't 
trouble me. I was a reporter; 
that was all that mattered. 

After a while, the series 
ran its course, and I settled 
down into the real drudgery 
of newspaper work. It was 
three years before I could call 
myself a full-fledged report- 
er, and even then my assign- 
ments were on the minor side. 
I didn’t earn a byline until 
my fifth year on the job, but 
when I did, you can be sure 
my circle of friends knew all 
about it. 

Among those friends was 
Evelyn. 

Evelyn was a fresh-faced 
kid only a couple of years my 
junior, and sassy as they 
come. Young as she was, Eve- 
lyn was already an accom- 
plished actress, with two fat 
stage roles behind her. I 
guess I was attracted by the 
facts of her success more 
than her beauty; that came 
later. She had a lovely, imp- 
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ish face, wore her golden 
hair mannishly short, and 
had a star-quality in her 
eyes, a brightness that made 
heads turn in the street. I 
think Evelyn knew that I 
wasn’t such a big-shot jour- 
nalist as I pretended to be, 
but she also didn’t care. 

It was Evelyn who brought 
Smith back into my life, quite 
accidentally. I had been dat- 
ing her casually, so had no 
real reason to take offense at 
meeting her with somebody 
else draped on her arm. But 
somehow, my temper got 
triggered when I saw her 
strolling into a restaurant 
with a man more than twice 
her age. 

I called on her the next 
day, and began to ask ques- 
tions. 

“None of your business,” 
she said, curling up on the 
sofa and looking mischiev- 
ous. “I like older men. They 
have an air." 

“They have an air, all 
right. And it smells like 
money, I’ll bet.” 

“At least they’re honest. 
They don’t pretend to be 
what they’re not. Howard 
doesn’t, anyway.” 

“Howard who?” 

“Howard Chemey, the man 
you saw last nig;ht. He’s real- 
ly very nice.” 

“And rich?” 
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"And rich. He’s some kind 
of patent attorney, I think. 
From what he told me, he’s 
worth something like eight- 
een or twenty million dol- 
lars.” 

I frowned at her. “I didn’t 
think you were the type.” 

"Oh, don’t be so moral. 
Can’t I like a rich man?” 

“Sure, but — hey, wait a 
minute. This guy’s name is 
familiar.” I chewed on my lip 
and tried to jog my memory. 
Finally, I came up with : 
"Smith. That's where I heard 
it.” 

“You mean that creepy col- 
lege chum of yours?” 

“He had an uncle named 
Howard Chemey. He became 
his guardian when Smith’s 
mother died. The thing fits. 
Maybe the patents he’s 
attorneying for are Smith’s 
patents. Maybe my friend 
Smith is a millionaire now, 
too.” 

“How delightful,” Evelyn 
said. “You must introduce 
me.” 

That was the beginning of 
my new relationship with 
Smith. Evelyn got the facts 
from her rich boy friend, and 
sure enough, he turned out to 
be Smith’s guardian, a man 
who had made a fortune on 
Smith’s electronic genius. He 
told her that his nephew was 


living in seclusion in a sub- 
urb called Harmel. I found 
out where and wrote Smith a 
letter. His reply read: 

Dear Luke, 

Will expect you on the 7th, 
at 2:30. 

Smith 

I expected to find some- 
thing palatial, but Smith’s 
address in Harmel turned out 
to be nothing more than a 
huge, poorly-renovated barn. 
When I knocked on the door, 
Smith himself answered. I 
had no trouble recognizing 
him. He had grown upwards 
and outwards in six years, 
but his face still had its sad, 
boyish expression, and his 
eyes when they turned on me 
where dual caverns of dis- 
turbing darkness. He looked 
tired, yet somehow elated, in- 
spired by a hidden power. 

Our first greeting was 
hesitant, and slightly embar- 
rassed. We didn’t even shake 
hands. Smith led me inside 
the place, and I smelled an 
accumulation of dust and 
grime and ozone that wasn’t 
pleasant on the nostrils. 

“I’ve been working,” he 
said, wiping his hands on his 
trousers.” 

“Understand you’ve done 
pretty well, Smith.” 

“I’ve done very well. I’m 
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almost ready for it now. An- 
other two or three years — ” 

“I meant your inventions. 
Evelyn, the girl I wrote you 
about, she says your uncle’s 
loaded. I guessed that you 
must be fairly well off, too.” 

“Toys,” Smith said grimly. 
“The only reason I bothered 
with the inventions was to get 
money for equipment. It’s a 
costly business; you have no 
idea.” He looked at me sharp- 
ly. “How much money does 
my uncle have?” 

It was a strange question, 
but I answered it. “I dunno. 
Evelyn says eighteen or 
twenty million. Don’t you 
know?” 

“No. I haven’t kept track 
of the finances; I’ve been too 
busy. But I suppose I’ll have 
to start thinking about 
money soon. I’ll be needing a 
great deal.” 

“What for?” 

He moved his lips in what 
passed for a Smith-smile. 
“You should know, Luke. 
You saw the original model.” 

Then I remembered the 
glass-enclosed cabinet, and 
the tiny ball of growing mat- 
ter, and the dreadful moment 
at the refrigeration switch. I 
heard the terrible whine of 
the device in the soundbox of 
my memory, and then the 
deafening roar of the explo- 
sion . . . 


“You’re kidding,” I said 
feebly. “You’re not still mess- 
ing around with that world- 
building machine?” 

“Not messing around. Con- 
centrating.” 

He walked to a door that 
led to the basement stairs. 

“Come have a look,” Smith 
said. 

We went down the steps, 
and I halted half-way down 
to clutch the rail in amaze- 
ment. Virtually the entire 
basement floor was occupied 
by a cabinet much like the 
one Smith had demonstrated 
to me at Ardmore. But it was 
wider; easily forty feet 
across, and some ten feet 
high. The bang of gauges and 
switches on the control panel 
were multiplied in the dozens. 

I descended the rest of the 
stairs slowly, recalling the 
holocaust caused by the first 
device, and not wanting to 
speculate on the destructive 
possibilities of this one. 

“Don’t worry,” Smith 
chuckled dryly. “A simple 
mechanical failure can’t oc- 
cur again. The machine is 
controlled by a servo-mech- 
anism that's self-correcting. 
Would you like a demonstra- 
tion?” 

“No!” 

“That’s just as well," Smith 
said, and I sighed. “I’ve been 
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putting the machine through 
a number of experiments to- 
day; I'd just as soon let it 
rest. Basically, the same prin- 
ciples are applied as the model 
you saw at Ardmore, although 
I’ve made some important 
improvements. I’ve learned 
enough since then to create 
not only worlds, but actually 
worlds with their own satel- 
lites, and in any orbital 
relationship I choose. My 
problems with the world-ma- 
chine are just about ended, 
Luke. But I have a far more 
difficult project underway 
now — and I suppose I.’m 
ready to concede failure.” 

“Failure?” I said. “That 
doesn’t sound like you, 
Smith. What could you fail 
with?” 

There was a tubular metal 
chair facing the machine. 
Smith sat in it, wearily. 

“Life,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Oh, not simple cellular 
life. I solved that particular 
problem two years ago, creat- 
ed a crystal grouping that 
was bio-chemically assimil- 
able. I trust you won’t men- 
tion this to anyone; I’m not 
interested in that kind of 
publicity. But that’s the fact : 
I’ve created laboratory life. 
The problem is to evolve it 
into something more than ac- 
tivated slime.” 


“I’m sorry,” I said. "You’re 
more unintelligible to me than 
ever, Smith. I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

Smith pushed himself out 
of the chair and walked to the 
other side of the basement. 
He wheeled over an ebony- 
black cabinet with a high- 
powered microscope on its 
top surface. 

“This will make it clear,” 
he said. “One of my manu- 
factured worlds is inside this 
cabinet ; the microscope is 
focused to give you a good 
picture of its terrain — and its 
inhabitants.” 

"Inhabitants?” 

"See for yourself.” 

I went to the microscope 
and put my eyes to the twin 
lenses. Smith made some ad- 
justments for my focal 
range, and I looked at his 
manmade world. 

It was a rocky, pitted, un- 
lovely world. There were 
deep grooves and cavities and 
blemishes on its surface. It 
was arid and devoid of green- 
ery. 

Then I saw the thing com- 
ing out of a crevice. 

It was sluggish, uncertain 
of its movements. It crawled 
with a clumsy locomotion of 
its gelatinous body, and 
seemed to be getting no- 
where. It was colorless, and 
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almost transparent, and com- 
pletely revolting. 

"Ugh!” I pulled my eyes 
away and looked at Smith in 
disgust. “What the hell was 
that?” 

“A Smith-creature," Smith 
said wryly, perhaps even 
with amusement. “Nothing 
I’m proud of, you can be sure 
of that. But a Smith-creature 
nevertheless, created by 
Smith, nurtured by Smith, 
kept alive or made dead by 
Smith. But unfortunately, 
without the sense or intelli- 
gence to worship Smith, or 
make Smith proud of his ac- 
complishment.” 

I didn’t like what he was 
saying, and I began to move 
back towards the stairway. 

“Don’t be horrified,” he 
said. “My meager effort isn’t 
even worth that. It’s made me 
realize that there is a limit to 
what I can do, in the time I 
want to do it. So I’m through 
with creating life, Luke. The 
project can’t afford to wait so 
long.” 

“What project?” 

Smith bent down and 
peered into the microscope. 
Then he sighed, and opened a 
panel in the side of the cab- 
inet. There were four simple 
dials. He turned one of them, 
and looked into the lens once 
more. 

“Farewell,” he said softly. 


“What have you done?” 

"Smith giveth,” he said, 
“and Smith taketh away . . .” 

“You’ve killed it?” 

“With simple heat. Like 
fire from heaven.” 

“You’re crazy!” 

I bit down hard on my lip 
as the words came out of my 
mouth. It was a thought I’d 
never permitted my own 
mind to have, and a thought 
I meant never to express to 
anyone — especially Smith. 

But he didn’t take offense. 
He said: “At times, a little 
madness is an asset. Just a 
little. But let’s go upstairs 
and have coffee, Luke. We’ve 
got a lot to talk about.” He 
turned and led the way. 

We had coffee, and Smith 
and I sat around for an hour 
in the dim room upstairs, 
talking about our college 
days. I began to relax, until 
Smith put down his cup and 
said: 

“I’m going to create a 
world, Luke.” 

“What?” 

“A better world. A world 
without fault, and a world 
without end. A world where 
Nature is subservient to 
Man, and Man subservient to 
God. A world where beauty 
and perfection are more im- 
portant than hate and lust. A 
world where Man can live in 
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peace and harmony and 
eternal truth.” 

I stared at him. The pat 
little speech had come out of 
him without emotion. I had 
the impression that this, too, 
was something learned by 
rote, the way Smith knew the 
Bible. 

“Are you serious?” I said. 

“Deadly serious. Within 
two years or three, I'm going 
out into space and add an- 
other planet to this solar sys- 
tem of ours. The problems are 
vast, but not insurmountable. 
I had hoped to evolve my own 
breed of life for this planet, 
create my own kind of homo 
sapiens by artificial evolution. 
I know now that this was 
only childish dreaming. 
Worlds are far easier to 
create than Man. Man calls 
for time; I don’t have that 
kind of time at my disposal.” 

I didn’t know what to say. 

“I’ve calculated carefully,” 
Smith went on. “I’ve worked 
on nothing else since leaving 
Ardmore. Now I’m almost 
ready to begin.” He frowned 
suddenly. “Money,” he said. 

“Money?” 

“You’re right; I’ll need a 
great deal of it, an enormous 
amount. You say Howard has 
eighteen million?” 

“That’s what I hear.” 

"It’ll do for a start. Do you 


have any connections in the 
stock market, Luke?" 

“No. Unless you count 
Briggs, the financial editor of 
the paper.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I can 
learn what I don’t know. My 
problem will be to develop a 
trading system which will 
give me the funds I need 
without crippling the national 
economy. I don't want to in- 
augurate Smith’s world by 
having a planetary enemy.” 

“Now, look,” I said weakly, 
annoyed at this last expres- 
sion of ego. But Smith 
wouldn’t be interrupted. He 
fixed his eyes on my face and 
asked : 

“What do you say, Luke? 
Will you join me in this en- 
terprise?” 

“What’s that?” 

“I want you to join me, 
help me. I know it’s a great 
deal to ask; I’m sure your 
journalism career is impor- 
tant to you. But I want you 
on Smith’s World, Luke. I 
want you to be by my side 
when I create it, people it, 
manage its affairs, bring it to 
a state of glory this silly 
globe of ours will never see.” 

It took me awhile before I 
could muster up the right 
words to refuse Smith’s offer. 

“You’re being foolish, 
Luke. I’m serious about this 
world I’m going to create. 
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You know me; I mean to do 
what I say. I’m offering you 
the opportunity to be my 
principal assistant. To be — ” 
He paused, and his eyes stop- 
ped seeing me. “To be God’s 
right hand.” 

I turned my back and went 
to the stairs. 

“Don’t decide hastily,” 
Smith said. “If the scientific 
or spiritual aspects of my 
plan don’t interest you, per- 
haps the materialistic will. If 
it’s money you’re interested 
in, I can make you the rich- 
est man of Smith’s World, 
Luke. Women? You’ll never 
have such opportunities on 
Earth as I plan to provide on 
my planet — ” 

“Cut it out,” I said. “I 
don’t want to hear any more 
about it, Smith. I suppose you 
know what you’re doing, and 
I don’t doubt that you will. 
But let’s get this clear. I like 
the world under my feet right 
now. I don’t want any other. 
And don’t forget, Smith. I’m 
the old atheist, remember. I 
don’t believe in God ; not even 
your kind.” 

His face changed slowly, 
but it changed. For a moment, 
he was almost pouting, like a 
thwarted child. Then he was 
the Smith I knew : frozen- 
faced, sufficient unto himself. 

“We’ll see,” he said quietly. 
"There’s still time, Luke. 
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Maybe you’ll change your 
mind.” 

Six months went by before 
I knew definitely that Smith’s 
plans were beyond the dream- 
ing phase. The realization 
came when Lou Briggs, the 
Times-Express financial edi- 
tor, called me into his office 
and offered me a chair. 

I was flattered. The Times- 
Express was an important 
business paper, and its finan- 
cial chief a man of conse- 
quence. 

"You know Smith?” he 
asked. Briggs was a small, 
sallow-skinned man with bad 
teeth. He looked worried. 

“Yes, I know him. Why?” 

“Been following the Wall 
Street news?” 

“Not particularly. Any- 
thing happening?” 

Briggs grunted. “Your 
friend’s decided to take a flyer 
on the market. He didn’t do 
so well at first; dropped al- 
most a million dollars in two 
days of trading. We didn’t 
play up the story; some of 
our friends on the Exchange 
don’t like that kind of pub- 
licity.” 

“So what?” 

“Well, he’s been doing bet- 
ter. He’s recouped his losses, 
and he’s been gathering 
strength ever since. From 
what I hear, he’s displaying 
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the shrewdest trading sense 
since the days of the old Wall 
Street barons. The talk on 
the street is — ” Briggs began 
to worry his lower lip. “He’s 
out for a killing. Maybe the 
biggest in the history of the 
market. If his luck holds 
out — ” 

“What are you telling me, 
Mr. Briggs?" 

“If this madman continues 
successfully, he’ll cause a 
panic. There’ll be millions 
lost. It’s crazy to think that 
he’ll succeed ; the law of aver- 
ages is against him ; he’s 
violating every sound law of 
finance — ” 

I couldn’t prevent the 
snicker. “If I know Smith, 
Mr. Briggs, he’s got the law 
on his side.” 

“Then you think he can do 
it?" 

“I don’t know anything 
about the stock market. But 
I do know that Smith’s a 
genius. If he wants something 
bad enough, he’ll get it.” 

Brigg’s yellow face got 
paler. “I’ve invested myself,” 
he said. “Invested heavily. 
He can ruin me ...” 

I stood up. “Is that all, Mr. 
Briggs?” 

“Maybe you can talk to 
him. He’s your friend — ” 

“Sorry. He’s not the kind 
to take advice.” 


"Goddam him!” Briggs hit 
the desk with his fist. “What 
he’s doing is immoral — ille- 
gal! We’ll get the SEC on 
him ! He can’t do this 
thing — ” 

I walked out of the office, 
and my hands were so un- 
steady that I shoved them 
into my pocket. Then I sat at 
my desk and thought about 
Smith, and the more I 
thought, the more depressed 
I became. I was glad when 
the phone rang half an hour 
later, especially when I rec- 
ognized the voice of Evelyn 
Armour. 

“Hi, Sara Bernhardt,” I 
said. “I was thinking about 
calling you. Doing anything 
tonight, or did your sugar 
daddy run out of glucose?” 

“Luke—” 

The choked quality in her 
voice took the flippancy out 
of mine. “What’s wrong, 
kid?” 

“It’s Howard. Howard 
Cherney.” 

“What about him?” 

“He — he was supposed to 
call for me tonight. But I 
changed my mind, I didn’t 
want to see him. I called his 
office a while ago, and found 
out what happened . . . Luke, 
please come see me.” 

“I don’t quite understand, 
sweetie? What’s the matter 
with Cherney?” 
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"He’s dead. He shot him- 
self. Something to do with the 
stock market. I didn’t think 
people did that sort of thing 
anymore — ” 

“Look,” I said quickly. 
"Hang up the phone and stay 
right where you are. I’ll come 
over as fast as I can.” 

I found Evelyn huddled 
into the corner of her sofa 
when I arrived, looking pale 
and helpless. All the shiny, 
theatrical brightness was 
gone from her appearance, 
but somehow, that made me 
like her all the more. Sudden- 
ly, she looked not only 
available, but human and de- 
sirable. Before we spoke, I 
took her in my arms. We 
didn’t talk about Howard 
Cherney’s suicide for almost 
an hour. We found other 
things to talk about. 

I knew that Smith’s inva- 
sion of the Stock Exchange 
was part of his master plan 
for what he called Smith’s 
World, and I knew that he 
had been callous enough to 
put a down payment on that 
plan with the life of his own 
uncle. But now Smith and his 
ambitions didn’t seem very 
important to me, not in com- 
parison with the discovery I 
made that afternoon in Eve- 
lyn’s apartment. My colleg- 
iate, sneering attitude about 
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love had been radically 
altered in a matter of min- 
utes, and nothing in the 
universe seemed half so im- 
portant to me as Evelyn. 

We began talking about 
marriage at once, I began to 
make plans for setting the 
newspaper world on its ear. 
I had a purpose and direction 
in my life suddenly, and I 
guess, in my own way, I was 
as dedicated as Smith was in 
his. 

That’s why the letter hurt 
so much, the letter that lay 
on my mail stack just two 
months after the Smith Panic 
in Wall Street. 

It was short and to the 
point : 

We are sorry to inform you 
that your services are no 
longer required. 

H. Culver, Pres. 

Times-Express 

I went raging into the of- 
fices of the city editor with 
the letter, but all I got was a 
shrug. That afternoon, I spent 
four hours on the telephone, 
calling up every friend or ac- 
quaintance I had in the 
business, rooting out job in- 
formation. None were par- 
ticularly helpful, so I decided 
to make the rounds in person. 

I saw the employment man- 
ager of every newspaper in 
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the city. Without exception, 
they pleaded “no openings.” 

Evelyn was understanding. 
She suggested I try some 
out-of-town papers, and I 
followed her advice for the 
next two months. In all, 
thirty-four papers on the 
east coast, six on the west, 
and five in the middle states 
of the country told me the 
same story. 

No openings. 

It took me almost four 
months, until the year had 
ended, to realize what had 
happened to me. It wasn’t 
slack season in the newspaper 
game. It wasn’t my lack of 
ability or experience. It was 
much simpler than that. 
Somehow, for some reason, 
I'd been blackballed, marked 
lousy, struck off the lists. 

“Smith,” Evelyn said one 
night. 

“What’s that?" 

“Remember what you told 
me, Luke? About the offer he 
made you? Do you suppose he 
had anything to do with your 
not getting work? He’s prac- 
tically a billionaire now. He 
could apply a lot of pres- 
sure . . .” 

I denied her idea at first. 
Then I thought it over, and 
began to wonder. I sat down 
and drafted a blunt letter to 
Smith, putting the question in 
clear terms. 
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A day later, I got a clear 
reply, in the form of a tele- 
gram beneath my door. 

It read: 

YOU ARE CORRECT. HOW- 
EVER GREAT EMPLOY- 
M E N T OPPORTUNITY 
AWAITS YOU IMMEDI- 
ATELY. SALARY ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS A YEAR. REPLY 
AT ONCE IF INTEREST- 
ED. 

SMITH 

I showed Evelyn the tele- 
gram, and to my surprise, she 
began to laugh. 

“What is it? What’s so 
funny?” 

“You are!” she said. 
“You’re dying to take this 
job with Smith, aren’t you? 
You’ve always wanted to take 
it, really. I can tell from the 
way you talk about him. 
You’re Smith’s greatest ad- 
mirer and you hate to admit 
it. You’re not fighting Smith, 
Luke. You’re fighting your- 
self.” 

I crumpled the telegram 
into a ball. 

“Maybe you’re right. A 
hundred grand a year can’t 
be sneezed at. I couldn’t 
make that much in ten years 
on the paper. With a salary 
like that, we wouldn’t have to 
wait any more, would we? 
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There wouldn’t be any 
need — ” 

“No,” Evelyn said. She 
came close to me. 

“I’ll call Smith.” 

“Tomorrow,” Evelyn said. 

I was the first employee of 
Smith, Inc. to move into the 
87-storey Smith Building 
that had been erected in 
Flushing Meadows, New 
York. 

I suppose no building ever 
erected on this Earth has 
caused so much controversy 
as the Smith Building, with 
the possible exception of the 
Tower of Babel. Architects 
were enraged by its outland- 
ish size and freak construc- 
tion, at the way its curved 
surfaces twisted back into it- 
self with all the hellish 
cunning of a Klein bottle. 
Economists were infuriated 
at the sudden drain of man- 
power it caused. Smith hired 
eight thousand clerical and 
stenographic workers in the 
first three months of the 
building’s operation ; almost 
four hundred of the nation’s 
best programmers to handle 
his giant computers ; three 
thousand engineers ; six thou- 
sand scientists in every con- 
ceivable field ; thousands of 
other skilled workers in as- 
sorted pursuits of industry. 
But undoubtedly, the most 
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controversial aspect of the 
Smith Building was its func- 
tion as a recruiting center for 
the superior race of Man that 
would inhabit Smith’s World. 

I still remember the first 
announcement ad prepared by 
Smith to introduce his re- 
cruiting drive. Many others 
followed, and a barrage of 
publicity that blanketed every 
form of communications. But 
that first ad is indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind. 

WANTED 

One Million Superior Men 

and Women 

If you believe you have supe- 
rior and/or mental capabili- 
ties, and are interested in 
joining other men and women 
of your caliber in the most 
important enterprise of hu- 
man history, you are invited 
to write for full details con- 
cerning the establishment of 
a new planetary home for the 
human race. This is an un- 
precedented opportunity to 
begin life anew on a better 
world: a world without fault 
and tvithout end, where Na- 
ture is subservient to Man, 
and Man subservient to God; 
where beauty and perfection 
are more important than hate 
or lust; where Man can live 
in peace and harmony and 
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eternal Truth. Send complete 
details about yourself to 
SMITH, INC. 

Flushing Meadotvs, New York 

It’s hard to say whether the 
first national reaction to the 
Smith - advertisement was 
shock, rage, laughter, or puz- 
zlement — probably a combin- 
ation of all. But whatever 
emotions Smith’s recruiting 
drive provoked, it also pro- 
duced replies. Replies by the 
thousands, and then replies by 
the millions. In three months, 
twenty-five million letters in 
all poured into Flushing 
Meadows, causing a major 
crisis for the local postal au- 
thorities, and necessitating an 
additional clerical staff at the 
Smith Building of almost five 
hundred. 

Smith was overjoyed at the 
response, but his happiness 
was short-lived. The first 
eliminations of the letters left 
only twelve million. The first 
interview of candidates elim- 
inated another three million. 
Then the testing procedure 
began, and it became appar- 
ent that the Smith-standards, 
as personally set by Smith, 
were far too demanding to 
produce the One Million Su- 
perior Men and Women the 
advertisement requested. 

I had seen wholesale test- 
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ing procedures before, but 
never on a scale like this. 
There were rugged medical 
examinations, physical tests 
so exhausting that they ac- 
tually broke the health of 
many candidates, mental 
tests that were severe enough 
to cause breakdowns among 
even the most intelligent and 
stable. 

Nine million people in all, 
motivated by the Smith-prom- 
ises of Nirvana in their 
lifetime, submitted them- i 
selves to the grueling exam- 
inations. I 

After almost a year of test- 
ing, only sixty thousand can- 
didates were marked “AC- 
CEPTABLE” by the Smith- 
standards. s 

As for myself, I was given 
the title of Assistant to the J 
President, paid regularly, ! 
awarded the deference my 
title commanded, stationed in 
a six-window office the size of : 
a small railroad terminal, 
and given nothing to do. 

It wasn’t long before I J 
realized that my function in j 
the organization was prac- 
tically non-existent. I had no 
talents that could be applied ’ 
to either the formation of the ( 
plans for Smith’s World, or i 
the testing of candidates. My : 
journalistic abilities had no 
place in Smith’s schemes. 
Once, when I suggested that 
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his World would require an 
historian, he nodded assent 
and had me recruit a staff of 
five of the country’s most re- 
spected historic writers, and 
merely laughed dryly when I 
suggested that I become a 
member of their team. 

“You do what you’re do- 
ing,’’ Smith told me. “We can 
hire all the specialists we 
need.” 

The answer depressed me, 
but I didn’t argue. I knew 
that what I was “doing” was 
nothing at all, that my place 
in Smith’s plan was to serve 
as his paid companion, errand 
boy, confidant, friend. If I 
dwelt on the thought, it 
would torment me. So I didn’t 
think about it. I reported to 
work every day, shuffled 
meaningless papers on my 
desk, read a little, wrote a 
little, inspected the various 
operations of the building, 
and waited eagerly for pay- 
day. I convinced myself that 
what I was doing was justi- 
fied: I was making money, 
and saving it towards the day 
when I could give Evelyn the 
secure life she was entitled 
to. When we had that secu- 
rity, I would leave this empty, 
purposeless job, leave Smith 
and his egotistical designs, 
re-join the human race and 
live the life that Evelyn and 
I wanted to live. 


That was how I rational- 
ized my life. Yet even as I 
argued with myself over its 
logic, I knew that I was be- 
coming corrupted in Smith’s 
service, that this easy life and 
its lush rewards were having 
a drugging effect upon my 
will. 

Evelyn knew it, too. And 
one day, she told me her 
viewpoint in terms that left 
me no choice. 

“I want you to quit,” she 
said. “For your own sake, 
Luke. I want you to leave 
Smith.” 

I tried to laugh off her 
words. 

“I’m serious. I was wrong 
to tell you to take this job, 
Luke. I — I didn’t know what 
kind of monster he really 
was. He’s sapping your 
strength. He’s making you 
into some kind of jackal — ” 

I said: “Let’s be realistic, 
sweetie. In another year or 
so, he’ll have that manufac- 
tured world of his ready to 
be launched. Then the whole 
enterprise will be ended as far 
as we’re concerned. We can 
take our money and live a 
little.” 

“Do you really believe that? 
What makes you think you 
won’t have to go to Smith’s 
World, too, Luke? He’s so de- 
pendent on you — ” 
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I laughed again. “Depen- 
dent on me? You don’t know 
Smith. He’s not dependent on 
anybody. Since when does 
God need a friend?” 

“I tell you he is! In some 
kind of crazy way, Smith 
needs you. He won’t let you 
go ! But I need you, too, Luke. 
Don’t you see what will hap- 
pen? It’s going to end up in 
a contest, a rivalry. And I 
have a feeling Smith will 
win. He always wins.” 

I put my arms around her. 
"You don’t know what you’re 
saying. Nothing could make 
me lose you, Evelyn. Nothing 
in the universe.” 

"Don’t.” She broke away 
from me. "I mean it, Luke. 
Quit now, or you’ll never quit. 
Quit now, or — ” She turned 
away from my eyes. “Or 
we’re through.” 

"Evelyn!” 

“That’s how I feel, Luke! 
I’d rather lose you now than 
later. It would be easier for 
both of us. That’s all I have 
to say. No more talk will 
help. You must make a 
choice.” 

The next day, I sent my 
letter of resignation to the 
head office. I didn’t show up 
at the Smith Building. I told 
myself that I wouldn’t take 
the risk of having Smith’s 
arguments sway my decision, 
but I also knew that I was 
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simply afraid to face Smith 
in this hour. 

That night, I received a 
telegram. 

ACCEPT YOUR RESIGNA- 
TION WITH GREAT RE- 
LUCTANCE. HOWEVER 
IMPLORE YOU TO PER- 
FORM ONE LAST IMPOR- 
TANT ERRAND FOR ME. 
PLEASE VISIT DR. MAR- 
TIN CORCORAN AT SALO 
LABORATORIES SAN 
FRANCISCO AND DO 
WHAT YOU CAN TO EN- 
LIST HIS INTEREST IN 
OUR ENTERPRISE. IF 
YOU ARE SUCCESSFUL 
WILL TERMINATE OUR 
CONTRACT WITH BONUS 
OF TWENTY-FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. BEST , 
WISHES. 

SMITH 

The reply startled me; it 
was nothing like the response 
I had anticipated from 
Smith. I called Evelyn and 
read her the telegram. She 
was equally dumbfounded. 

"I guess one more errand 
won’t hurt,” I said. “And we 
could sure use the money. 
What do you say?" 

She hesitated about saying 
yes, but finally did. I called 
the airport and made a res- , 
ervation on the next west- I 
bound flight. Then I contact- | 
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ed the Personal Information 
Service at the Smith Building 
and had them deliver a file 
on Dr. Martin Corcoran to 
my home. 

Dr. Corcoran turned out to 
be an extremely prominent 
biophysicist, one of the lead- 
ers in his field. He was a virile 
man of some sixty years, so 
totally immersed in his work 
that he knew amazingly little 
of the Smith-publicity of re- 
cent times. It took me almost 
a week to make contact with 
him, and still another before 
I could entice him away from 
his laboratory long enough to 
listen to an hour’s conversa- 
tion about the Smith-project. 

At first, he was amused by 
my solicitation, and complete- 
ly negative. But I had learned 
enough about Smith tactics to 
take the proper approach to a 
man like Corcoran. I painted 
a portrait of Smith’s World 
that was a picture of idealized 
research conditions, a Para- 
dise for the scientific worker, 
free of all materialistic de- 
mands, abundant in facilities 
and funds, ripe with oppor- 
tunities for work and study. 
It was the right approach. 
Within another week, Dr. 
Corcoran was calling me at 
my hotel, wanting to know 
more about the plan, asking 
questions. The hook had been 
baited. By the end of the 
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month, Dr. Corcoran was nod- 
ding his head yes to the 
Smith-proposal. 

I returned to New York 
after thirty-five days in 
California, thinking gleeful 
thoughts of the bonus Smith 
had promised. 

My first stopping-place was 
Evelyn’s apartment. 

I had never seen her look- 
ing so lovely. She seemed 
taller, more ethereal. She 
had been letting her golden 
hair grow, and now it seemed 
longer than ever, spilling be- 
hind her back in a glittering 
cascade. There was a bright- 
ness surrounding her that 
was even more radiant than 
the hard star-brightness that 
used to shine in her eyes. 

But when I held her and 
kissed her, I found her lips 
cold. 

“What’s the matter?’’ I 
said. 

“Nothing, Luke. Why?” 

“I don’t know. There’s 
something different about 
you.” 

She laughed. “Don’t be 
silly. Was the trip all right?” 

“It was fine; Smith will be 
pleased. Dr. Corcoran is 
joining the organization next 
month.” 

“Will he have to take the 
test?” 

“I don’t think Smith will 
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ask that. Not for a man of 
Corcoran’s reputation ; he 
needs him too much.” 

I pulled her towards me, 
and again I felt resistance. 
Something was wrong. 

“What the hell!” I said an- 
grily. “What happened since 
I went away, Evelyn? You’re 
different.” 

“No, I’m not. It’s just that 
I’ve been — well, I’ve been so 
busy. Rehearsing.” 

“What?” 

“I’ve been given a part, 
Luke. In a new play.” 

I grinned with relief. “Is 
that all? I thought it was 
something serious." 

“It is serious. It's a won- 
derful play; the finest I've 
ever read. It’s a chance like 
nothing I’ve ever had before, 
Luke. That’s why I'm so on 
edge, I suppose. I don’t know 
how to tell you — ” 

“Tell me what?” 

“It has something to do 
with Smith.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Right after you left the 
city, somebody from Smith, 
Inc. came to see me. It seems 
that Smith hired Arthur 
Trumbull, the playwright, to 
write a play about — about 
Smith’s World. That’s the 
general theme, anyway. It’s a 
beautiful play, really it is, 
Luke. And Smith wants me 
to play the lead.” 
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I stared at her. “I don’t get 
it. Why you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that 
way, Evelyn. But what’s the 
reason? Smith always has a 
reason.” 

“How should I know? All I 
Know is that the opportunity 
is so marvelous, Luke — ” 

I didn’t know what to 
think. I didn’t like the idea, 
but I couldn’t find any argu- 
ments against it. Smith had 
never demonstrated any par- 
ticular interest in the arts, 
no more than was necessary. 
Was this some kind of public 
relations scheme on behalf of 
his beloved project? And why 
choose Evelyn, my Evelyn, 
for the starring role? There 
were hundreds of actresses 
with more stature. 

Then I began to feel guilty 
about my attitude, and said: 

“I think it's wonderful, 
honey. If Smith’s behind it, 
the play’s bound to be a 
smash. He won't let himself 
be associated with any kind 
of failure.” 

“I knew you’d understand, 
Luke.” 

I said: “What’s the part 
like?” 

Her eyes grew distant. j 

“I play Eve.” 

A month before the open- 
ing of Smith’s play, the first 
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Smith-rocket was launched 
from Death Valley. 

It wasn’t the first man- 
carrying rocket which had 
left Earth. By now, the Air 
Force Interplanetary Corps 
had launched half a dozen 
manned vehicles on explora- 
tory flights in the Earth’s or- 
bit, and two successful land- 
ings had been made on the 
Moon. 

But the Smith-vessel, a 
sixty-rocket, 10,000-ton mon- 
ster, dwarfed anything that 
had been previously launched 
into space. Its time of depar- 
ture, its cargo, its destination, 
its purpose, were all kept un- 
der a security cloud. 

Two days later, a second 
Smith-rocket departed, and 
days apart, two other ships 
left the Death Valley desert, 
heading out to join the other 
vessels on some mysterious 
mission in outer space. 

I won’t conceal the fact 
that the mechanics of how 
Smith planned to create his 
world in actual space mysti- 
fied me thoroughly, despite 
my closeness to Smith. Per- 
haps not even the thousands 
of scientists now in his em- 
ploy understood it completely, 
although many submitted 
learned articles on Smith’s 
world-building process to 
their trade journals. I tried 
to extrapolate the method 
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from what I had seen in the 
Smith world-machine at the 
University and his suburban 
laboratory in Harmel, but the 
problems of creating a planet 
away from those controlled 
conditions seemed so vast 
that my head ached when I 
thought about it. Vaguely, I 
reasoned that he would have 
to attract an enormous 
amount of interstellar par- 
ticles to some central point, 
and recreate the conditions 
that took Nature billions of 
years to produce in an in- 
credibly abbreviated time. 
The task seemed impossible. 
But I knew Smith. 

Then the play opened. 

Few of us who were there 
will ever forget that first per- 
formance of Arthur Trum- 
bull’s The World. On the 
surface, it seemed no different 
from a hundred other first- 
nights on Broadway, but 
there was a tangible air of 
special excitement the mo- 
ment the audience faced the 
gigantic curtain in the city’s 
largest theatre. No backstage 
visitors were permitted, so 1 
didn’t get the chance to see 
Evelyn before curtain time. I 
took my seat in the fifth row, 
and studied the program 
notes. 

Then Smith came in. 

His arrival created a reac- 
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tion on that audience such as 
no stage performance could 
have equaled. When he took 
his seat down front, every 
head turned to see the man 
whose genius was at this very 
moment creating a new plan- 
et for the solar system. 

He nodded to me briefly 
before sitting down, and the 
nod brought awed and curious 
glances in my direction. I 
stirred uncomfortably, trying 
not to feel pleased at this 
tribute. 

Then the curtain rose. 

You’ve probably seen The 
World, or read it in book 
form, and you know its merits 
and faults as a work of 
theatrical fiction. Perhaps 
you were even fortunate 
enough to see Evelyn Armour 
in the role of Eve. But unless 
you were among the audience 
on that opening night, you 
can’t imagine the intensity of 
emotion that play or that per- 
formance could generate in 
the human soul. 

Some critics call The World 
a religious play, and I sup- 
pose with some truth. But 
only those who knew Smith 
as I did realized the deeper 
significance of the play’s ac- 
tion, the terrible meaning 
concealed in the glib, poetic 
dialogue. For as I watched 
the stage, I knew that Smith 


had subtly guided Trumbull’s 
efforts in a manner calculated 
not to praise the God of our 
Fathers, the God of Sinai or 
Judah, the God of Calvary, 
the God of Jesus; the God of 
the Jews or Christians or 
Moslems, or any other relig- 
ion, creed, or sect. There was 
only one God to whom the 
words on the stage were di- 
rected. 

Smith. 

Smith, the God. 

Evelyn’s performance was 
brilliant. Her radiance seem- 
ed to light the stage with 
evangelical fire. But some- 
how, I couldn't merely feel 
proud of her. I felt afraid, 
too, as if the role she was 
playing was more truly her- 
self than the Evelyn I knew. 

The curtain descended to 
thunderous applause, and 
when the house lights re- 
turned, I saw that Smith was 
no longer in his seat. 

I tried to reach Evelyn 
backstage, but the attempt 
failed. I went out into the 
street and spent three hours 
at a neighboring bar, getting 
thoroughly stoned. Then I 
went up to her apartment, 
and pushed open the door 
without knocking. 

“Luke — ” 

She turned to me, and her 
eyes were wide and fright- 
ened over the shoulder of the 
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man who was holding her in 
his arms. 

I felt nothing; not rage, 
not injury, nothing. 

“I’m sorry,” Smith said 
quietly. “I’m really very 
sorry, Luke.” 

“It’s nothing,” I muttered 
stupidly. “Think nothing of 
it.” 

Evelyn began to cry, and 
Smith comforted her. 

“It’s all right,” I said. 
“Really, Evelyn, it’s all right. 
I understand.” 

Then the numbness passed, 
and an emotion too complex 
for me to name swept through 
me. 

I dropped to my knees and 
folded my hands beneath my 
chin. 

“Thank you, 0 Lord,” I 
said. "Thank you for all our 
many blessings.” Once I be- 
gan I couldn’t stop. 

Smith said: “Get up, 
Luke.” 

“Smith is my shepherd, I 
shall not want . . .” 

“You’re drunk,” Smith 
said coldly. “Get up and go 
to bed, Luke. We can talk 
about this tomorrow." 

“All hail,” I said, and 
ridiculously, there were tears 
in my eyes. “Hail to our Lord 
Smith, God of the Universe, 
Lord of all Creation. Praise 
Smith unto the Highest ...” 

Then I fell forward, grate- 
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ful that I had drunk enough 
to be rewarded with oblivion. 

The year that followed is a 
year I don’t like to remember, 
and a year in which the 
events following the launch- 
ing of the Smith-rockets into 
outer space were public 
knowledge. You know the 
basic facts, of course. The 
fact that Smith’s World, a 
planet the size of Mercury, 
3,000 miles in diameter, pro- 
vided with an atmosphere 
perhaps even more favorable 
for the sustainment of life 
than our own, became part of 
the orbital pattern of the 
solar system, equidistant to 
Earth and the planet Mars. 

You know that the exodus 
from Earth to Smith’s World 
was coincided with one of the 
most disastrous economic 
panics in the nation’s history. 
You know the story of the 
east coast riots, and the un- 
successful attempt to indict 
Smith on the charge of high 
treason. The whole incredible 
tale of that year that has 
been chronicled many times, 
and by journalists better 
equipped than myself to de- 
tail them. 

It was a year of Hell for 
many people. It was a year 
of Hell for myself. 

There’s one thing I wish to 
make clear. Without under- 
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standing of this point, this 
whole recording of my Smith- 
facts loses meaning. The year 
that I spent in the sanitorium 
at Boonsocket had nothing 
whatever to do with the 
health of my mind, not in any 
pathological sense. That’s a 
fact which can be verified. I 
became a simon-pure alco- 
holic; there was never any 
question about my sanity. 

Nor should there be any 
doubt as to whether my stay 
in the sanitorium was volun- 
tary or not. It was; Smith 
had nothing to do with it. 
After Evelyn made her deci- 
sion to join Smith on his 
World, I sought my solace in 
the brown bottle and found it 
waiting for me there. I drank 
myself into that sanitorium; 
there was no effort on Smith’s 
part to have me put away. On 
the contrary — Smith con- 
tinued to make overtures to 
me, offerings of money and 
other help. It seems he never 
forgot the obligation he felt 
towards me, because of what 
happened that night of the 
explosion at Ardmore Uni- 
versity. Say what you will of 
Smith. He was grateful to 
me. 

I was in the sanitorium for 
nine months, before I was 
able to re-enter the outside 
world. 

It was a different world I 


found. A quieter, more hum- 
ble world, a world no longer 
certain of its -superiority in 
the cosmos. 

There was no news from 
Smith’s world. 

A few tales would trickle in 
but nothing noteworthy. 

After a while, I found a 
job. It wasn’t much of a job : 
I became the assistant editor 
on a low-circulation picture 
magazine, that probably hired 
me in the hope I would some- 
day give them the rights to 
the Smith-story as I knew it. 
They didn’t press me for it; 
they were content to wait. 
But I was trying hard to for- 
get everything about Smith, 
particularly as he concerned 
Evelyn. I knew now that 
Smith’s seduction of Evelyn 
had begun merely as an at- 
tempt to remove her influence 
from me, so that I would con- 
tinue as Smith's paid com- 
panion without interference. 
Then the seduction had be- 
come something else, and 
Smith had found a Queen for 
his new kingdom. 

But I didn’t think about it. 
I did my job conscientiously, 
if not brilliantly. The large 
amount of money I had 
earned in Smith’s employ had 
dwindled as a result of my 
alcoholic year, and I needed 
the dollars that came in my 
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pay envelope every two 
weeks. 

I took a small room in a 
boarding house in a moderate 
section of the city. I kept 
regular hours, had few 
friends, and slept a great 
deal. 

That was the only time I 
was unable to keep Smith out 
of my mind : when sleep 
came. Because sleep brought 
dreams, and my dreams 
brought me a vision of Smith 
that was repeated without 
variation; night after night 
the same thing appeared. 

I would see the panorama 
of space, the star-studded 
blackness of the void, awe- 
some and mighty and beauti- 
ful. 

Then I would see a great 
spaceship leaving the green 
planet which was its home, a 
spaceship throbbing with the 
humanity inside it. 

At first, the ship remained 
evenly on its course, heading 
for some rendezvous with a 
better world. 

Then the hand would ap- 
pear. 

A giant hand, the hand of a 
God, fingers galaxy-sized 
would reach forth towards 
the spaceship, as if dissatis- 
fied with its destination. 

Then the fingers would 
close slowly around the ves- 
sel, slowly encircle it, hold it 
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in its palm, crush it, destroy 
it. 

It was the hand of Smith. 
I knew it could be no other. 

But except for that dream, 
my conscious- mind knew 
nothing of Smith. It wasn't 
Smith that troubled my wak- 
ing hours. It was someone 
else. 

And every evening, I’d look 
out of my window and see the 
pinpoint of light in the heav- 
ens that was Smith's World, 
and I would fight off my 
thoughts of Evelyn. 

Then the Ghost came. 

I was sleeping when it ar- 
rived, and when its hoarse 
voice awakened me, I thought 
that the delirium of drink 
which had plagued me months 
before had returned. 

The Ghost was standing at 
the foot of my bed, shimmer- 
ing as if in waves of heat, 
staring at me with hollow 
eyes. 

I wanted to scream, but my 
throat was dry. 

Then I recognized the un- 
certain form. 

It was Smith. The Ghost of 
Smith. 

“Luke,” the hoarse voice 
said, a grating distortion of 
Smith’s own mellow tones. 

“Who are you?” I said. 

“You know me. I am Smith. 
Don’t be frightened; this is 
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no mumbo- jumbo, Luke. This 
is Smith, your friend.” 

I covered my eyes with my 
hands. 

"Listen to me,” the Ghost 
said. “You are not seeing 
phantoms. This is merely an 
electronic projection of my 
own image, a purely mechani- 
cal trick. I’m not quite sure 
how I appear to you; the de- 
vice is still imperfect.” 

“Where are you?” 

“I am on Smith’s World, in 
my own chambers. This is the 
first such projection I have 
made, and it is not a complete 
success. I am unable to see 
you clearly, Luke. If you can 
see and understand me, please 
signify.” 

"Yes,” I said. “I can under- 
stand you. What do you 
want?” 

“Only to talk to you, Luke. 
I understand that you haven’t 
been well. I’m sorry.” 

I snorted. 

“You are still angry with 
me over Evelyn. I'm sorry for 
that, too, Luke. But we have 
no time for apologies; this 
contact may be broken at hny 
moment. I wish to ask you to 
join us on Smith’s World.” 

“Never,” I said. “You’re 
wasting your time. Smith. I 
don’t want any part of it.” 

“You must think it over, 
Luke. Let me tell you about 


what my world is like. It is a 
world of perfection. A world 
of alabaster cities and hu- 
man harmony. A world of 
beauty. Look at me, Luke. 
Can you see what I am hold- 
ing?” 

The Ghost lifted some- 
thing round in its hand. I 
couldn’t make it out. 

"It’s an apple, an apple 
straight from a new Garden 
of Eden, twelve inches in 
diameter. And not one of 
your monstrous chemical- 
grown fruits, Luke. A tender, 
juicy apple, typical of our 
farm produce, symbolic of 
the difference between the old 
world and the new. Our grass 
and trees are the greenest you 
have ever seen, Luke. Our 
waters are clear as mirrors, 
and our weather is the balm- 
iest you have ever known. 
There are birds of rarest 
beauty, and wild life of ex- 
quisite perfection. Our cities 
are wonders, and our culture 
is already a thriving, vital 
thing. It is Heaven, Luke.” 

"Go away!” I buried my 
face in the pillows. 

"I want you on Smith’s 
World, Luke. You will be 
happy here. There are women 
of extraordinary loveliness 
who want you here.” 

I said: “How is Evelyn?” 

The Smith-Ghost said noth- 
ing. 
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Then : “I’m offering you 
Paradise, Luke. Will you re- 
fuse me for the sake of Eve- 
lyn alone? Is that the one 
factor which makes you say 
no?” 

“Yes,” I said angrily. “I'm 
sorry if it seems trivial to 
you, Smith. But that’s how I 
feel, and I say the hell with 
you!” 

“Then you refuse?” 

“Yes!” I shouted. “I re- 
fuse! I won’t worship you, 
Smith! You’re not my God!” 

“Do you have a God?” 

“Maybe I do.” My voice 
trembled. “Maybe you’ve 
made me see God, Smith. 
Maybe you've converted me, 
all by yourself. Imagine 
that!” I started to laugh. 
“You make me want to pray, 
Smith, pray to the God of 
Earth. And if I do, I’ll men- 
tion you in my prayers. I’ll 
ask forgiveness for you, 
Smith, forgiveness ...” 

I couldn’t stop the sobs 
that came into my throat. 

“I’m sorry," Smith said 
gently. 

The Ghost vanished. 

I suppose that was the first 
contact Smith made with 
Earth since his departure. 
But it wasn’t his last. Five 
months after the Ghost’s 
visit to my bedroom, the first 
Smith-vessel made a return 
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trip to Earth, containing a 
delegation of Smith-men ap- 
pointed to establish relations 
with the planet of their birth. 
They came not as visitors, 
but as representatives of an- 
other interplanetary power to 
the United Nations. 

At first, the UN debated 
their sovereignty, and their 
right to deal with the Earth 
nations as a separate and dis- 
tinct entity. There were days 
of arguments among the UN 
members, and a special com- 
mission was formed to study 
the question. Finally, they 
ruled that Smith’s World was 
not a legally constituted 
entity, and therefore not en- 
titled to recognition. 

The delegation didn’t seem 
surprised at the decision, and 
merely asked that the UN set 
up a trading commission be- 
tween the planets, by which 
Earth could benefit from the 
fruits of the scientific prog- 
ress made on Smith’s World, 
in exchange for those mate- 
rials which Earth could most 
readily provide. There were 
scientific demonstrations held 
in the now nearly-deserted 
Smith Building in Flushing 
Meadows, demonstrations of 
electronic marvels that were 
unknown on Earth. An agree- 
ment of interplanetary trad- 
ing rules was drawn up, and 
Smith’s World was given its 
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first unofficial recognition as a 
separate power. 

It soon became apparent 
that the “material” most in 
demand on Smith’s World was 
Manpower. 

The testing began again, 
and lights, were burning 
brightly once more within the 
vast halls of the Smith Build- 
ing. The Smith-standards 
were no longer so rigid, and of 
the four or five million candi- 
dates who volunteered in the 
year that followed, almost 
half a million were accepted 
for relocation on the new 
planet. 

The Smith-rockets left 
every week, bringing a new 
cargo of human material to 
the tiny glowing pinpoint in 
the heavens. 

To make the record clear, I 
want to state that the plot to 
kill Smith didn’t originate 
with me. I no longer know 
whose scheme it was, which 
member of the Anti-Smith 
League was responsible for 
drafting the plan. One thing 
I’m sure of is that Alita her- 
self wasn’t the originator, al- 
though I heard the proposal 
from her lips first. 

I met Alita by what I later 
realized was a staged incident. 
I was assigned by the maga- 
zine to cover a lecture that 
was being held in Town Hall 
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by a Reverend Moore, a lec- 
ture provocatively titled: “Is 
Smith a God?” I accepted the 
job reluctantly, but my editor 
assumed that my past connec- 
tion with Smith would be an 
asset in the preparation of 
such a story. 

It wasn’t the first time a re- 
ligious leader had made public 
condemnation of Smith; pul- 
pits all over the world had 
been ringing with phrases ac- 
cusing Smith of usurping holy 
rights. But I suppose this 
event had greater significance, 
since the Reverend Harlow 
Moore had been Smith’s own 
religious instructor in the by- 
gone days of Smith’s child- 
hood. 

Reverend Moore was a bur- 
ly man with a humorous 
mouth and shaggy white hair 
in need of trimming. He did 
no pulpit-pounding when he 
spoke of Smith. He spoke 
quietly to the Town Hall audi- 
ence, a large crowd that filled 
every seat in the auditorium. 
He spoke at length about 
Smith, the child, describing 
his prowess as a Bible stu- 
dent, remarking upon his feat 
of learning Old and New 
Testaments word for word. 

“I was impressed,” he said 
with a twinkle. “Greatly im- 
pressed, having such a poor 
memory myself. But I must 
confess that I mistook this 
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ability of Smith’s. Our friend 
Smith didn’t learn the Bible 
‘by heart’ — only by mind. His 
heart was never involved, and 
his soul failed to grasp the 
deep meaning of the sacred 
writings. You have heard that 
the Devil can quote scriptures 
to his purpose ; well, that 
means the Devil must have a 
good memory, too.” 

The lecture continued with- 
out heat or rancor, more of a 
plea for understanding than 
condemnation. When it was 
over, I pushed my way down 
the aisle of the hall. Somehow, 
in the crush to the exits, I 
found myself stepping hard 
on someone’s toe, and a wom- 
an’s voice cried out in pain. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry — ” 

The face that turned to- 
wards me was of such striking 
beauty that I couldn't help 
staring. Her skin was creamy 
white, her eyes vividly sea- 
green, her mouth wide and 
sensuous. Her black hair was 
unusually long, and the total 
effect was of something pagan. 
She stumbled, and I put my 
arm out to help her through 
the crowds filling the aisle. 
Even through the fabric of 
her sleeve, her skin felt warm 
and good to the touch. 

When we reached the street, 
she said: “They say liquor’s 
good for snakebite. How about 
a crushed toe?” 


“I don’t know. We can try.” 

Five minutes later, we were 
in a cocktail lounge with a 
highball in front of her and a 
soft drink for me, learning 
each other’s names and occu- 
pations, and discovering a mu- 
tual interest in Smith. Her 
name was Alita Morgan; she 
was a fashion designer and 
model. And her interest in 
Smith — 

“Vincent and I were going 
to be married in the Fall,” she 
told me, her eyes downcast, 
her knuckles white around the 
glass. “Then he got interested 
in Smith’s World, and wanted 
us to take the examinations 
together at Flushing Mead- 
ows. I refused, but Vince went 
on alone. He passed.” 

I said : “I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be. It was something 
that couldn’t be helped. I’m 
glad I found out so soon. If 
Vince thought some man- 
made Heaven was more im- 
portant than me — ” 

“And why didn’t you go? 
Why didn’t you take the ex- 
amination?” 

“Because,” she answered 
coldly. “Because I’m too con- 
tent with the God I have. I 
don’t want any other, no mat- 
ter how much Paradise he’s 
selling.” 

“I guess that’s how I feel,” 
I said. “But who knows? May- 
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be we’re both wrong. Maybe 
Smith doesn’t demand that 
much of the people on his 
world.” 

She was studying my face. 

“Luke Wingate,” she said 
softly. “Now I remember. You 
were Smith’s friend in college. 
You even worked for him 
some years ago.” 

“That’s true.” 

“But you didn’t go to 
Smith’s World?” 

“No. I like it here. I like it 
even better now.” 

She smiled. “Would you like 
to come to a party, Luke Win- 
gate?” 

The party was at Alita’s 
Greenwich Village apartment, 
and there were no cocktails 
served, no jokes told, no hilar- 
ity at all. The atmosphere was 
grim and purposeful. The two 
dozen participants, the major- 
ity of them men, were obvi- 
ously gathered by more seri- 
ous motives than conviviality. 
They didn’t call it that, but I 
realized that I was attending 
one of the earliest meetings of 
the Anti-Smith League. 

One of the speakers of the 
group was a thin, scholarly 
man of middle years named 
Burgess. He was a professor 
of history at Columbia, and he 
told us: 

“The future is already clear. 
Almost three-quarters of a 
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million people have made the 
transference from Earth to 
Smith’s World, and as the test- 
ing procedures go on, that fig- 
ure will double and treble. 

“But the mere number does 
not tell the whole story. It is 
the caliber of the people we 
are losing. Our best scientists 
in every field. Our trained en- 
gineers. Our most competent 
artists, writers, journalists, 
researchers. Many of our best 
business executives have been 
lured by the Smith-promises. 
And that’s only the beginning. 

“We must face the situation 
realistically. The attractions 
of Smith’s World are so great 
that the drain on our most 
skilled and essential man- 
power is already becoming 
crucial. The crisis point looms 
— a crisis that may well result 
in a chaos that not even atomic 
war could bring.” 

“But what can we do?” 
Alita whispered. 

“Fight,” someone said. 
“Fight with every means at 
our command. Fight within 
the UN organization, fight 
within the sovereign nations, 
fight with legislature, with 
pressure, with sanctions. And 
if necessary — fight with great 
force.” 

I hadn’t meant to say any- 
thing ; I was only willing to be 
a spectator. But at these last 
words, I said : 
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"We would lose.” 

They looked at me. 

"We would lose a battle by 
force. I know Smith. And you 
know yourself the accumula- 
tion of brainpower on Smith’s 
World. Force is no answer, be- 
lieve me.” 

"Whatever the answer,” 
Burgess said, “we must try to 
find it.” 

There were hours more of 
sober conversation, and then 
the crowd departed. I stayed 
behind, and Alita and I shared 
some after-party coffee. 

We sat at opposite ends of 
the sofa, talking quietly. It 
was the first time in over a 
year that I had been in such 
attractive feminine company, 
and the sight of her slim, long- 
legged figure beside me stirred 
my pulse. 

She said: “I know how to 
fight Smith.” 

I moved closer to her. 

“I’m tired of talking about 
Smith. There’s been too much 
talk of Smith.” 

She didn’t resist as my arms 
went around her. 

"Let’s forget Smith,” I 
said. “Just for a little while. 
I’m more interested in you, 
Alita.” 

"All right,” she said. “How 
many eggs do you like for 
breakfast?” 

But in the middle of the 
night, Alita shifted and rose 
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in the bed to light a cigarette. 
I muttered something, and she 
put the cigarette to my lips 
for a puff. Then she said : 

“I know how to fight 
Smith.” 

“All right,” I moaned. 
“How?” 

“Kill him.” 

Alita held my arm tightly 
as we entered through the first 
doorway of the Smith-testing 
Division of the Smith Build- 
ing. I patted her hand and 
said something meant to be 
reassuring. 

The first clerk, wearing the 
gray Smith-uniform with the 
golden “S” on his sleeve, was 
cordial. He said : 

“Your names, please?” 

I cleared my throat. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lukas Win- 
gate.” 

He walked to the computor 
and threw the activating 
switch. The machine chatter- 
ed, and produced a narrow 
white punchcard. He came 
back with it, and handed it to 
us. 

“Carry this with you at all 
times,” he said. “You do un- 
derstand the regulations con- 
cerning married couples? If 
either one of you fails to be 
accepted, the acceptable part- 
ner cannot gain permission to 
enter Smith’s World without 
the consent of the other.” 
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“We understand.” 

"Good. We wish to express 
to you our gratitude for your 
interest in Smith’s World, and 
hope your examinations prove 
successful. 

“Thank you,” Alita said 
throatily, and we moved into 
the first testing zone. 

I thought I knew what to 
expect the moment we got be- 
yond the welcoming-stage of 
the Smith-testing, but I quick- 
ly discovered that the process 
of examination as I knew it 
during my employment had 
changed drastically. The phys- 
ical tests were no more de- 
manding than standard mili- 
tary service examinations. 
The mental tests were still 
strict, but the passing grade 
standard had been lowered to 
allow mentalities as average 
as my own to be passed. The 
psychological tests were sim- 
pler, too, but when the time 
came for me to face the in- 
quistor sitting behind the cold 
metal desk, I had my first 
doubts about my ability to at- 
tain my goal, 

“Nice to see you, Mr. Win- 
gate.” 

The psychiatrist was a dry- 
lipped, narrow man with bril- 
liantly-polished spectacles. 

“You’re rather a well- 
known name around this or- 
ganization,” he said lightly, 
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but without humor in his eyes. 
“Quite a lot has happened 
since you left Smith-employ- 
ment.” 

“That's right,” I said. “A 
lot happened.” 

“You were ill, I believe?” 

“You can call it that. I was 
an alcoholic.” 

"I see. And how do you feel 
about liquor now?” 

“It's all right for other peo- 
ple.” 

He nodded his head. 

“And now you’re married. 
That’s quite a change in a 
man’s life.” 

“Yes.” 

"Mrs. Wingate is a very at- 
tractive woman.” 

“Yes." 

“How long have you two 
been married?” 

“About four months.” 

“Uh-huh. And is everything 
— satisfactory?” 

I frowned. "We were born 
for each other.” 

“I see. And if you don’t 
mind the question, Mr. Win- 
gate, what are your feelings 
about — ” He looked down at 
the papers on his desk as if the 
name was written there. 
“About Evelyn Armour?” 

"Who?” 

“Come now, Mr. Wingate.” 

“Look, isn’t this rather per- 
sonal? Your boy Smith’s invit- 
ed me up there a dozen times. 
I’m no different now. Do we 
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have to scrape around the 
past?” 

“No, of course not,” the 
psychiatrist said smoothly. 
“Then I gather that the old 
wound is — well, closed?” 

“Absolutely. I love my wife 
and she loves me, and I’m dy- 
ing to be Queen of the May. 
Now let’s get this farce over 
with.” 

The psychiatrist smiled 
blandly. 

“And what about Smith?” 

"What about him?” 

“How do you feel about 
Smith, Mr. Wingate? After 
all, it’s no secret that Evelyn 
Armour was your fiancee be- 
fore she joined Smith on our 
World. Do you harbor any re- 
sentment?” 

“Naturally. As a matter of 
fact, the only reason I want to 
get to Smith’s World is to 
punch him right in the nose.” 

The psychiatrist stiffened, 
and I saw that I had pushed 
my joke too far. 

“Look, doc,” I said, with a 
feeble grin. “I’m only kidding. 
Smith was one of my best 
friends, and I don’t have any 
resentment left. We had some 
problems about Evelyn, but 
I’m over that now. Now I’m 
happily married, and every- 
thing’s changed. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Perfectly.” He took off his 
glasses and tried to shine even 
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more brilliance into the lenses. 
“That’s all, Mr. Wingate.” 

At the end of the testing 
line, my punchcard was hand- 
back to me. I gave it to the 
final Smith-clerk, and he put it 
through a computor. When it 
emerged, he handed it back 
with a shrug of his shoulder. 

Stamped across the card, in 
red ink, was one word. 

“REJECTED.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Wingate,” he 
said. “If you have any ques- 
tions as to exactly why this 
decision was made, or if you 
wish to argue the case further, 
you may write to the Smith 
Appeals Board, at this ad- 
dress. If you’re unsuccessful, 
perhaps you will want to take 
the Smith-tests again, after 
the official six-month lapse.” 

I met Alita outside. 

Her card was stamped : 
“ACCEPTABLE.” 

“What do we do now?” I 
said glumly. “I suppose all 
that’s left is for me to give my 
consent.” 

“No!” she said violently. “I 
won’t leave without you, 
Luke.” 

“Hey, wait a minute.” I 
pulled her towards me. “This 
was the deal, remember? It’s 
strictly a business proposition. 
If both of us can’t complete 
the assignment, then one of us 
must.” 
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She began to cry, sound- 
lessly, 

“I can’t go without you 
Luke. I don’t care about the 
Anti-Smith League. I won’t go 
anywhere without you.” 

“We’ll talk about it,” I said. 
“At home.” 

We were living at Alita’s 
apartment in the Village, but 
before returning there, we 
stopped off at the apartment 
of Burgess, the history pro- 
fessor, to tell him the bad 
news. 

When we finally reached 
home, there was a telegram 
beneath the door. 

It was addressed to me, and 
it read : 

HAPPY TO INFORM YOU 
THAT SPECIAL DISPEN- 
SATION HAS BEEN MADE 
IN YOUR CASE. MRS. WIN- 
GATE AND YOURSELF 
MAY PREPARE TO LEAVE 
FOR SMITH’S WORLD ON 
NEXT SMITH FLIGHT 
JUNE 10. 

DIRECTOR 

SMITH TESTING DIV. 

That was how Alita and I 
came to Smith’s World. 

We expected to find a world 
designed in Hollywood con- 
cepts, with sweeping sky- 
scrapers and Disney land- 
scapes, where the populace 
paraded about in clean white 


togas among green arbors, 
where the sun always shone 
and the birds sung sweetly, 
and everything was milk and 
honey and sweetness and 
light. 

It was almost true, but not 
quite. 

From the moment we de- 
barked from the great Smith- 
rocket that brought us to 
Smith’s World, we knew that 
Smith had designed a very 
practical planet. Much of its 
terrain was almost Spartan in 
its simplicity. Trees were 
planted only where shade was 
needed. Buildings were con- 
structed for their functional 
requirements. Birds and ani- 
mals were confined to restrict- 
ed sanctuaries and woodland 
areas, and the game animals 
were severely bred and con- 
trolled for the purpose of pro- 
viding food. There was j ust so 
much farm land, and just so 
much city area. There was no 
surface vehicle traffic whatso- 
ever ; the air was utilized for 
all transportation. There were 
no arbors for casual strolling, 
and no togas anywhere in evi- 
dence. Both men and women 
wore modified Earth clothing, 
made distinctive only by 
subtleties of color. There was 
an air of industry about the 
streets of the city, but no 
sound of laughter. Uniformed 
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Smith-officials were every- 
where. I would say that noth- 
ing was more immediately ap- 
parent than those gray-suited 
Smith-officials with the golden 
“S” on their sleeves. None car- 
ried weapons, not overtly, and 
all were exceedingly polite 
and helpful. But there were 
so many of them — so many. 

The rocket that delivered us 
to the new planet held over 
five hundred men and women. 
But it was clear that we were 
to be singled out for special 
attention. After the initial 
briefing and speech of wel- 
come at the Smith Reception 
Center, the new Smith-dwell- 
ers were herded off into an- 
other section of the building 
for further orientation. But 
Alita and I were drawn aside 
by a smooth-faced Smith-offi- 
cial. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wingate?” 

“Yes?” 

“Would you be so kind as to 
follow me? You have been re- 
quested to share the evening 
meal with Smith.” 

Alita looked at me. 

“That’s fine,” I said. “Be 
good to see the old boy.” 

The Smith-official’s face did 
not alter. 

At the copter station, wait- 
ing for the craft that would 
take us to the quarters of the 
planet’s overlord, we had a 
moment to ourselves. Alita 


whispered to me: “So soon, 
Luke! To get the chance so 
soon !” 

The thought chilled me, and 
I gripped her hand. 

“Maybe we shouldn’t. May- 
be we should wait . . .” 

“No. The sooner the bet- 
ter,” Alita answered grimly. 
Then her dark expression was 
exchanged for a sunny smile 
as the Smith-official returned 
to our side. 

We boarded a copter that 
lifted us above the streets of 
the capital city, and swayed in 
the direction of the tallest edi- 
fice to be seen on Smith’s 
World — a white steeple of a 
building, crowned in glass. We 
were hovering above it in sec- 
onds, and the copter pilot was 
guiding the craft expertly to 
the landing platform that 
formed a balcony around the 
top of the needle-shaped struc- 
ture. 

Upon landing, another 
Smith-official took us in tow, 
this time openly carrying a 
weapon. 

First, there was a corridor, 
stretching towards a white 
door. We were scanned photo- 
electrically. Alita passed the 
scrutiny, but the metal of my 
belt buckle set off a warning 
buzzer. The guard asked me 
to remove my belt, and I did. 
This time, the metal-seeking 
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eyes were silent. Alita and I 
exchanged glances as we were 
told to go ahead, thinking the 
same thought. We were carry- 
ing a weapon, but not one 
which would respond to 
Smith's warning system. At 
that moment, I lost some re- 
spect for Smith, at his inabil- 
ity to know about the deadly 
device concealed in Alita's 
long black hair. 

Then the doors opened, and 
we were in the Chambers. 

I expected a throne room, 
but I was wrong. It was a 
room furnished in the manner 
of a supermodern executive 
suite, with polished marble 
floors and an enormous cres- 
cent-shaped desk. And behind 
the desk, his dry-straw hair 
now streaked with gray, but 
otherwise unchanged: Smith. 

I can’t recall now what was 
said in those first few minutes 
of our reunion. They were all 
pleasant words, commonplace 
words about simple things, 
words ill-suited to the situa- 
tion of a disbeliever reunited 
with a God. There was no 
handshake; there never was 
with Smith. But he was cour- 
teous ; there was a smoothness 
in his manner I’d never known 
before. He was gallant to- 
wards Alita, and made a 
pretty speech to me about my 
good taste in women. 


“You flatter me,” Alita 
said. “I understand from Luke 
that you have good taste your- 
self.” 

Smith didn’t react to the 
thinly-veiled mention of Eve- 
lyn. Instead, he smiled and 
gestured towards the curved 
dome of glass that surrounded 
his quarters. 

“What do you think of my 
world, Luke?” he said. “Have 
I done things well?” 

“Very well. It’s not what I 
expected though — ” 

“There was no sense in be- 
ing too radical, not at first. 
One of our most serious prob- 
lems on Smith’s World is — 
well, call it nostalgia, home- 
sickness, what you will. So I 
designed my planet to give us 
the best of the old as well as 
the new. In time, there will be 
changes. I have many plans. 
I’m glad you’ve come to share 
them with me.” 

I looked at Alita, and saw 
her hand toying with her hair. 

I gasped and said: “Wait!” 

“What is it?” Smith said. 

“Nothing.” My pulse was 
almost audible. “I — I have a 
favor to ask, Smith. One small 
favor.” 

“Anything, Luke.” 

“I want to see Evelyn.” 

I could see the dismay in 
Alita’s face, but I went on. 

“For old time’s sake, Smith. 
You can understand that.” 
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“Surely,” he said. “I antici- 
pated that you would, Luke. 
She’s in the next room, right 
now.” His eyes went to a 
doorway at the side of the 
room. “She’s alone. Why not 
go in now?” 

“All right.” I looked at 
Alita. “Wait for me.” 

Her mouth was sullen, but I 
turned on my heel and went to 
the door. Before I touched it, 
it slid back to reveal a barren 
gray-walled room, with one 
chair. Rising to greet me was 
Evelyn. The door closed be- 
hind me. 

What had I expected ? What 
effect did I anticipate upon 
seeing Evelyn again? I didn’t 
know myself. 

She was lovelier than ever, 
but her loveliness seemed to 
have mellowed with time. 
There was no longer a star- 
brightness about her; she ra- 
diated a soft, golden light of a 
summer’s moon. She was 
dressed simply, in white. 

“Evelyn,” I said. 

“Hello, Luke. I’m so glad 
you came to our World.” 

“It’s been a long time.” I 
felt inane and foolish, my 
tongue thick and heavy. 

“Yes, it has,” Evelyn said. 

“Are you — happy?” 

“Very happy, Luke.” 

I frowned at the answer. I 
wanted to hurt her suddenly. I 
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said: "I’m married now, you 
know.” 

“So I’ve heard. I’m glad for 
you, Luke. They tell me your 
bride is very beautiful.” 

I took a step towards her. 

"Evelyn — ” 

She must have seen what 
was in my eyes, because she 
answered : “Don’t, Luke. Don’t 
touch me. I love Smith. I wor- 
ship Smith.” 

“Worship?" My mouth 
jerked at the word. 

“Yes, worship. He’s a God, 
Luke. I know that now. He’s 
truly a God.” 

“You don’t know what you 
are saying. He’s got you hyp- 
notized. You’re playing Trilby 
to his Svengali — ” 

“You’re wrong, Luke. He is 
a God.” Her eyes shone. “You 
thought you knew Smith, but 
you didn’t, not really. Nobody 
knows him as I do. If you 
could see the things he can do. 
He can appear and disappear 
at will, Luke. He is every- 
where, anywhere. He can 
work miracles, Luke!” 

“Tricks!” I said angrily. 
“You’ve been taken in by his 
tricks, Evelyn. He’s got some 
gadget that projects his image 
around the place. He used it 
on me, one night back on 
Earth. It’s only a machine — ’’ 

She shook her head, and 
there was an indulgent smile 
on her face. “You’re wrong. 
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You don't know. You just 
don’t know, Luke.” 

The door behind us slid 
open again. 

“Was it a pleasant re- 
union?” Smith said, still 
standing behind the desk. 

“Very pleasant,” Evelyn 
smiled at him. 

I walked back into the main 
chamber, trying to hide the 
emotion crossing my face. The 
door closed behind her, as if it 
were a vault closing upon 
some fragile jewel of great 
worth. 

“Now,” Smith said softly, 
“we can dine together.” 

“Yes,” I said to Alita. 
“Now.” 

Her hand went to her hair, 
in a womanly gesture. But 
when her fingers emerged, 
they were holding a thin cyl- 
inder of bamboo. It was an an- 
cient, primitive weapon, and 
strangely fitting to end the 
life of a super-scientist on his 
man-created world. She placed 
the cylinder to her lips, and a 
puff of her breath sent the 
poison-drenched splinter to- 
wards the figure behind the 
desk. 

He continued to smile. 

“I’m sorry, Smith,” I said. 
“This had to be done.” 

Alita stared, waiting for his 
fall. 

It didn’t come. 
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Then Smith laughed. 

“I apologize,” he said. 
“There is no humor in this 
moment for you, I know that. 
But as for me, the spectacle is 
amusing. I must congratulate 
you on the simplicity of your 
attack. Other assassins have 
been far more clever in their 
techniques — and never got 
this far. But a blewgun and a 
poisoned dart — ” He chuckled, 
but he didn’t die. 

“I don’t understand,” Alita 
gasped. “I didn’t miss. I 
couldn’t have — ” 

“No,” Smith said. “You 
didn't miss, my dear." 

Then I knew why our 
scheme had failed. We weren’t 
looking at Smith at all; he 
hadn’t trusted us to that ex- 
tent. We were the guests of a 
spectral host; Smith’s body 
was in another room of the 
citadel ; our dart had whistled 
through a phantom image, 
electronically projected. 

“I’m sorry to find you still 
an enemy,” Smith said sadly. 

“I had hoped that things had 
changed between us, Luke. 
Now you leave me no other 
choice but to forget my debt to 
you.” 

Behind us, the white door 
was sliding open, and the 
Smith-officials were entering 
with drawn weapons. 

It was a shock for me to 
realize that there was a prison 
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on Smith’s World; it was an 
admission of imperfection and 
discontent. It was even more 
of a shock when I discovered 
that the subterranean cells, lo- 
cated some eighty miles from 
Smith’s citadel, numbered in 
the thousands — and were all 
occupied. 

Alita and I were separated, 
and I was marched through 
long stone corridors from one 
dismal chamber to another. 
There was little modernity in 
evidence; it might have been 
the catacombs of any ancient 
prison on Earth. It was damp 
and poorly-lighted, and the 
officials assigned to its ugly 
duties bore the same stamp of 
insensitive cruelty that mark- 
ed jailers of every period in 
history. I was fingerprinted, 
photographed, and treated 
with callow disrespect. My 
head was shaved and my body 
deloused, and my first taste of 
the food in Smith-prison told 
me that my God-like friend 
had little interest in the well- 
being of those who broke his 
holy laws. My cell was cold; 
the walls wet ; the cot sagging 
and springless; the light a 
naked bulb of meager watt- 
age. It was more of a dungeon 
than a prison ; a storage place 
for the human refuse of 
Smith’s World. 

But miserable as my life in 
Smith’s prison was to be, it 
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was there that I discovered 
Smith’s weaknesses as a God. 
And it was in the Smith- 
prison that I learned that 
Smith’s World had an Anti- 
Smith League, too. 

I determined that fact slow- 
ly, on those few occasions 
when the Smith-prisoners 
were permitted an exchange 
of low-voiced conversation. 
An elderly man, with a 
dragging left leg and a palsied 
hand, borrowed a cigarette 
from me one day and said : 

“The Earth looks red to- 
night.” 

“What’s that?” 

“My cell window faces 
west ; I can see the Earth 
glowing at night. It glows 
redder and redder all the time. 
They say a day will come 
when the Earth will bleed, 
and Smith’s World will burn.” 

I thought he was feeble- 
minded, and began to move 
away. He put his arm on mine. 

“No!” he said hoarsely. 
“You must listen carefully. 
You’re new here.” He peered 
at me more closely. “And your 
face is familiar. Did we meet 
back on Earth?” 

I looked at him again. My 
throat tightened when I rec- 
ognized Dr. Martin Corcoran, 
tiie brilliant biophysicist I had 
personally lured into Smith’s 
service during my California 
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trip. I grasped his trembling 
hand, and asked his forgive- 
ness. 

“Only Smith is to blame,” 
he said. “Smith and all of us 
who mistook him for a God. 
But he is a man, and an im- 
perfect one. I have been here 
many months, in this prison, 
and I have learned more with- 
in these walls than I could 
have in freedom on Smith’s 
World. I will tell you what I 
have learned, Mr. Wingate. 
Perhaps the facts will be use- 
ful to you some day.” 

“What did you mean?” I 
said, “about the Earth turn- 
ing red?” 

He looked about him cau- 
tiously. 

“There are almost three 
thousand prisoners here. But 
this is not a criminal prison. 
Do you see what that means?” 

“No.” 

“These are not thieves and 
murderers. These are rebels, 
rebels against Smith. Three 
thousand out of a population 
of less than two million. Can 
you imagine the great number 
still not discovered and im- 
prisoned?” 

“A revolt?” I stared at him. 
“But how? Why?” 

“Why is the simpler ques- 
tion. You must have lived on 
Smith’s World to know. You 
must have learned about your 
duties on this planet; duties 


only to Smith, never to your- 
self, to your children, to your 
friends, to humanity. There 
are no churches on Smith’s 
World ; each building is a tem- 
ple designed for the worship 
of Smith. Do you know how 
much of your mind, and your 
body, and your soul Smith de- 
mands? All of it, my friend.” 

“But how can you fight 
him? It’s his world — ” 

“Perhaps. But many of us 
have decided to fight. To fight 
or to die. That is enough.” 

“And when will it happen ?” 

Corcoran shrugged wearily. 
“Younger bodies than mine 
must fix the date.” 

A Smith-guard approached 
us, and the old man fell silent. 

As the weeks dragged on, I 
spent as much time as I could 
in Corcoran’s company, listen- 
ing to him tell of life on 
Smith’s World : a world with- 
out end ; a world where Nature 
was subservient to Man, and 
Man subservient to Smith. . . . 

Then I met the others. Sci- 
entists, researchers, writers, 
engineers, artists, philoso- 
phers. There were two of the 
historians I myself had hired 
for Smith’s World. There were 
four rocket-pilots among the 
prisoners, and what I learned 
from them was startling and 
deeply disturbing. I met them 
and I listened to them, and the 
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more I heard, the more I 
wanted to dig my way out of 
the Smith-prison, with my 
bare fingernails, if no other 
escape could be found. 

One day, I spoke to Cor- 
coran about escape. 

He shook his head. “No, 
Luke. Smith has been careful. 
He has executed no prisoners, 
fearing repercussions from 
Earth. He is not yet strong 
enough to ignore Earth’s en- 
mity. But he has made certain 
that no escape is possible. The 
prison is ringed by a series of 
radioactive screens. Guards 
and prisoners arrive and de- 
part by a single copter on the 
roof, and that is protected 
night and day, by a stringent 
security system. The precau- 
tions are great ; no successful 
escape has been made.” 

“Then it’s hopeless?" 

“From within, yes. But I 
see the Earth from my win- 
dow, and each day, it grows 
redder and redder.” 

Then he turned and shuffled 
away. 

I had been in Smith’s prison 
for eight months, when Eve- 
lyn came into my cell. 

I thank God for the 
strength of the vessels that 
bring blood into my heart, for 
if there had been weakness 
there, it would have destroyed 
me that night. When I heard 
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the whispering sound within 
the cell, and stirred to see 
what caused it, the sight of 
Evelyn shocked me so greatly 
that I literally reeled and al- 
most fainted. 

But I recovered, and saw 
Evelyn, lovelier than ever, 
dressed coolly in white, her 
long blonde hair flowing be- 
hind her like a golden cloud. 

“Luke,” she whispered, 
tears glistening on her cheeks. 
“Luke, it’s Evelyn. I must talk 
to you.” 

I couldn’t speak. 

“Don’t be frightened. It’s 
Smith’s machine, his electron- 
ic projection device. I'm at 
Smith’s citadel. Smith isn’t 
here ; there’s some kind of 
trouble in the farmlands; he 
had to go there.” 

“Evelyn!” I gasped finally. 
“For the love of God, are you 
crazy?” 

“Luke, listen to me. I have 
to explain something. I — I was 
troubled about what you told 
me, about Smith's ability to 
appear and disappear. I asked 
him point-blank after your ar- 
rest. He laughed and admitted 
it. He showed me the machine, 
taught me how to operate 
it—” 

“Then you know he’s not a 
God. Do you know that, Eve- 
lyn?” 

She hid her face in her 
hands. 
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“I don’t know anything, 
Luke! I’m so confused — ” 

I put my arm out towards 
her, my fingers aching to 
touch her. But I knew there 
was only air in the lovely body 
at the foot of my prison cot. 

Then she straightened up 
and said: “Luke, I want to 
help you. He’s talking wildly 
at you. He says you’re the 
most dangerous man on his 
world. I don’t know why he 
thinks that, but he does. He’s 
fighting with himself over 
you, Luke. Part of him wants 
to save you, the other part 
wants to kill you. But he’s be- 
ginning to change, Luke. All 
this trouble is changing 
him — ” 

“What trouble?” 

“I don’t understand it ex- 
actly. There have been strikes, 
riots, outbreaks. I don’t know 
why; I don’t see why people 
aren’t happy. He’s given them 
everything, Luke. Why should 
they not be happy?” 

I sneered, but said nothing. 

“There’s some awful move- 
ment underway, Luke. There’s 
been talk about a Bleeding 
Earth. I don’t know what they 
mean by it, but it frightens 
me. There — there was another 
assassination attempt last 
week. It failed, of course. 
They always fail. But I’m so 
worried, Luke — ” 

She began to sob. 
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“Get hold of yourself,” I 
said. “Did you mean that — 
about wanting to help me?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then you can get me out of 
here, Evelyn. You can get me 
out right now. Do the prison 
officials know you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you can have me re- 
leased. Make it a command, 
Evelyn ; they’ll listen to you.” 

She gasped. “They won’t! 
Only Smith can order a re- 
lease.” 

"Tell them your orders 
come from Smith. They’re so 
frightened of him that they’ll 
listen, Evelyn. Appear before 
the prison warden. He’ll be 
afraid to disobey you, Evelyn ; 
afraid of anyone so close to 
Smith as you are — ” 

She turned away. 

“All right,” she said at last. 
“I’ll try, Luke.” 

That was how I made my 
escape from Smith-prison, the 
only man to accomplish the 
feat. 

I had been gambling with 
the fears of the Smith-officials 
in telling Evelyn to speak for 
Smith, and the gamble had 
won. Within an hour after her 
visit to my cell, a trio of 
Smith-guards came and un- 
locked my door. They guided 
me to the roof of the prison, 
and a copter took me back to 
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the relative freedom of 
Smith’s needle-shaped citadel. 

I found Evelyn waiting for 
me in Smith’s chamber. But 
the moment I saw her, I made 
a mistake. I asked : 

“What have they done with 
Alita?” 

Her moist eyes became dry 
and hard. 

“I don’t know. What does it 
matter, Luke? You don’t love 
that woman. You married her 
as part of the scheme to as- 
sassinate Smith. That’s the 
truth, isn’t it?” 

I didn’t answer. I rubbed 
my heavy-whiskered cheeks 
and said : “I’d like to shave.” 

“In there." 

In Smith’s enormous bath- 
room, I took my first shower 
in eight months, and felt the 
good sensation of a sharp 
razor against my cheeks. I 
dressed myself out of Smith's 
private wardrobe, and came 
back to the Smith-chamber. 

Evelyn was at the dome, 
looking at the glowing ball 
over our heads, the planet of 
our birth. 

“It’s so red tonight . . ." 

“Red?” 

I pushed her aside and look- 
ed out at the horizon of 
Smith’s World. The sky was 
red, the clouds red, and even 
the speck in the sky appeared 
reddened by some mysterious 
distant fire. 
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“It is red,” I said. “There 
are flames somewhere, flames 
to the east . . .” 

“The farmland !” she whis- 
pered. 

“They’re burning the fields ! 
Is that the trouble you 
meant?" 

“I don’t know!” She clutch- 
ed at her throat. “Smith didn’t 
tell me anything. He just said 
— trouble.” 

“It's started,” I muttered. 
“The Earth is bleeding.” 

"Oh, Luke, I’m frightened !” 

She was in my arms, soft 
and warm and yielding. 

Neither of us heard the door 
sliding open behind us. 

"Well,” Smith said. “What’s 
fair is fair, eh, Luke? Isn't 
that what the old Bible said? 
But of course. 'An eye for an 
eye’ . . .” 

I turned to face him, hold- 
ing Evelyn behind me. 

“Your world is burning, 
Smith.” 

He laughed. “So I under- 
stand. Nero’s world burned, 
too, as I recall. But he man- 
aged all right." 

Smith looked very fatigued. 
When he came towards us, his 
steps were faltering. Evelyn 
moaned at his approach, but 
he passed us by and went to 

^ “What is it?” I said. “The 
Bleeding Earth?” 
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He smiled at me, wryly. 
“Then you know of my little 
rebellious movement? Yes, the 
Bleeding Earth. A pretty 
name for the renegades. Al- 
most Biblical.” He put his 
head against the cool glass. 
" ‘And when the people saw 
that Moses delayed to come 
down out of the mount, the 
people gathered themselves to- 
gether unto Aaron, and said 
unto him, Up, make us gods, 
which shall go before us; for 
as for this Moses, the man 
that brought us up out of 
Egypt, we wot not what is be- 
come of him.’ . . .” 

Evelyn whimpered, and 
cowered against me. 

“ '. . . and Moses’ anger wax- 
ed hot,’ ” Smith said. “ ‘and 
he cast the tablets out of his 
hands, and break them be- 
neath the mount.’ . . .” 

Smith laughed, and turned 
to me. 

“Now you see my mistake, 
Luke. Not to have continued 
With my evolution experi- 
ments. To have relied upon 
this sorry breed to people my 
new world ...” 

“Your world, Smith?” 

He looked at me sharply. I 
pushed Evelyn aside and step- 
ped towards him. 

“Is it truly your world, 
Smith? Created by your mar- 
velous world-building ma- 


chine? Is that how it came 
into being?” 

He said nothing. 

“Or is it really God’s world, 
Smith ? Did you find that your 
fine machine didn’t really 
work in the limits of space? 
That you weren’t nearly so 
capable of creating planets 
as you thought?” 

“What are you saying, 
Luke?” His voice was still un- 
ruffled. 

“I know the truth, Smith. 
You never created Smith’s 
World out of the dust of the 
cosmos. This was a God-creat- 
ed planet, Smith. Your ships 
captured and steered it into 
the orbital paths of this solar 
system; you didn’t ‘create’ it 
at all. Am I speaking the 
truth?” 

From the window, the sky 
blazed redder, and the crimson 
cast fell across Smith’s face. 

“You’re a great scientist, 
Smith. No one denies you that. 
But you’re not a God. Not 
nearly a God. You can make 
marvels, yes, but small mar- 
vels compared to the wonders 
of God. You can’t make mira- 
cles, Smith. It’s only a pose — 
a pose of your insane ego. 
You’re crazy, Smith!” I was 
shouting now. “You’re crazy !” 

I never reckoned what ef- 
fect my words would have on 
him. At first, all his reaction 
was in his eyes. They burned 
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out at me with such terrible 
rage that I was forced to look 
away. Then his hands started 
to jerk, his fingers moving 
convulsively, until he had to 
clench them into fists to stop 
'heir involuntary motions. 
Then he raised his arms above 
his head and began to speak. 
The words were unintelligi- 
ble ; but they were Holy Writ ; 
I could tell that from their 
sonorous, rhythmical cadence ; 
but his voice had lost all power 
to distinguish between vowels 
and consonants, words and 
animal sounds. 

Then he lowered his arms, 
slowly, and spoke quietly to 
us, almost conversationally. 

“It’s all very well,” he said. 
“This little rebellion of theirs. 
They think they’re fighting 
for their freedom, but they’re 
wrong. It’s not freedom they’ll 
win, Luke. Only death.” 

“What are you talking 
about?" 

“The citadel. This building. 
They’ll be coming here, finally. 
That’s the logical thing for 
them to do. They’ll storm it as 
the French stormed the Bas- 
tille, crying words of liberty 
and equality.” He made a 
noise in his throat, and it was 
ugly. “But they’ll be surpris- 
ed, Luke. Terribly surprised 
at what happens.” 

“What about the building?" 

“Why, it’s not a building at 
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all. Not really. These are the 
only chambers, you see. Just 
these rooms, for Eyelyn and 
myself. The rest of the struc- 
ture is really a stockpile, Luke. 
An atomic stockpile ; the final 
precaution you might say.” 

I went cold down to my 
feet; the very floor beneath 
me held a threat. 

“You’re lying,” I said. 

“I’m telling you the truth, 
Luke. If my rebels come here, 
they destroy Smith’s World 
and themselves.” He chuckled. 
“It was one of my best ideas, 
Luke. Don’t you agree?” 

I wheeled towards the win- 
dow. The fire was angrier in 
the night sky, and my ears 
picked out the sound of voices 
below. 

“We’ll have to get out of 
here,” I said. “Evelyn — ” 

She was looking at Smith, 
but she said to me : “There’s a 
copter on the roof — ” 

‘Then let’s go—” 

I grabbed her arm, but she 
jerked away from me. Her 
eyes were still fixed on Smith, 
and the God of Smith’s World 
was going to his knees. 

This time, his words were 
audible. 

“ ‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me? Why 
art Thou so far from helping 
me, and from the words of my 
roaring? O, my God, I cry in 
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the daytime hut Thou hearest 
not; and in the night season, 
and am not silent . . ” 

"Smith!” Evelyn shrieked. 

“Look at his eyes,” I said. 
"He can’t hear you now — ” 

"We must go, Evelyn — ” 

“I can’t! I can’t leave him.” 

“You’ll have to leave him. 
If the mob reaches the cita- 
del—” 

“But he needs me, Luke!” 

Now I heard the shouts 
clearly in the street far be- 
low. I tried again to make 
Evelyn come with me, but her 
arms were steel-strong around 
the stooped body of Smith. 

I left her, and went to the 
roof. 

There were people running 
everywhere in the streets 
when I brought the copter to 
ground. Some tried to climb 
aboard, shouting: 

“To the spaceport! Please 
take me! The spaceships are 
leaving! I want to go home!” 

The spaceships ! The words 
struck me with their message 
of hope. If I could find Alita 
and reach the Smith-rockets 
before the mobs attacked . . . 

Then I realized how hope- 
less it was. Alita was a pris- 
oner in some unknown quarter 
of Smith’s World, and only 
minutes were delaying the 
eruption of Smith’s planet 
into atomic dust. 

My mind rocked with the 


decision I had to make. To 
leave Alita behind, and take 
my chance of getting to safe- 
ty — or to search the un- 
known streets and terrain un- 
til the moment when the pile 
was triggered, and all prob- 
lems ended. 

It was then I realized that 
my love for Alita was no man- 
ufactured thing. I loved her 
for what she was, and I knew 
that I would never see her 
again. 

I guided the copter back 
into the sky, and followed the 
running crowds to the space- 
port of Smith’s World, and 
heard the rockets already be- 
ginning to explode, promising 
return to the planet of our 
birth and our true God. 

These are my Smith- 
facts. 

As you know by now, some 
sixty Smith-rockets left the 
planet before the atomic ex- 
plosion that turned Smith’s 
World into a black cinder. 
And you know that Alita was 
a passenger aboard one of 
those ships, one of three 
hundred women prisoners re- 
leased by the rebels. Even 
now, I cannot speak of our re- 
union on Earth without cloud- 
ed eyes. 

We have a son, Alita and I. 

He believes in God. We do, 
too. the end 
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REQUIRED COURSE 

By RON GOULART 


In the old days It was simple— boy meets 
girl, boy loses girl, boy gets girl, bet we 
live ia an age of science now. So it 
goes like this — boy meets girl, boy 
loves girl, boy meets robot. . . . 


T HE grass on the slope leading 
down to Leisurewood Village 
was still damp and the air still 
had a touch of early morning 
chill in it. Whistling, Dave Mc- 
Minn slid his hands into his 
trouser pockets and cut down 
toward the high wire fence 
around the abandoned housing 
development. He’d made it from 
the little railway station in un- 
der an hour, seeing the sky go 
from blurred gray to thin blue. 
He grinned and his exhaled 
breath was faintly white. It was 
getting chilly. 

Lynn had told him about the 
Negro robot and the gate. Dave 
didn’t particularly like the idea. 
This morning, though, he hadn’t 
seen Lynn for nearly a month, 
not since the end of the semes- 
ter. He didn’t intend to let 
things bother him. 

Stopping in the soft dust be- 


yond the gate Dave called out, 
“Good morning in there.” 

Sure enough a robot, in what 
looked like a Martian dockwork- 
er’s outfit, shuffled out of the buff 
gatekeeper’s shack. “Mornin’ to 
you, marse,” he drawled, slap- 
ping his knees. 

Dave winced. “Morning. I’m 
Dave McMinn. I’m here to visit 
Miss Marker and her father.” 

The gatekeeper chuckled and 
flapped his arms. “Well, I’m 
fetched if you ain’t, marse. Just 
a second an’ I lets you in.” He 
stepped back into the shack. 

Watching the fine dust his 
white bucks scattered Dave 
moved forward as the gate 
swung in. "Just where is the 
main house?” Dave called into 
the shack. He waited for an an- 
swer and glanced up the clean, 
tree-lined main street of Lei- 
surewood. 
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A door slammed quietly be- 
hind him. Dave turned and saw 
a chubby robot moving toward 
him from the nearest white cot- 
tage. The machine’s hand clicked 
out and it smiled. “Buzz is the 
name. Welcome aboard. Like the 
lay of the land?" 

The robot had a fairly con- 
vincing handshake. “I'm here to 
see Lynn and her dad,” Dave 
said. "Going to spend today and 
tomorrow.” 

Smiling, the robot handed 
Dave a white card and a glitter- 
ing pin. “Tag yourself, so folks’ll 
know you." 

The card had Dave’s name 
printed on it, all caps. He fixed 
it to his lapel. On the lapel of 
the robot’s blue suit he noticed 
a tag reading : Buzz, Experimen- 
tal CC-PR. 

"Like Leisurewood?" Buzz 
asked, grinning at Dave’s name 
tag. “Great place. Air’s wonder- 
ful.” He seemed to inhale deep- 
ly. “Notice it?” 

“Yeah, I’ve been breathing it 
ever since I got here.” Dave 
chuckled at his own sarcasm. 

Buzz laughed. “Uh-huh. Uh- 
huh.” He took Dave’s arm and 
led him to the sidewalk. “Lei- 
surewood was abandoned, you 
know, nearly forty years ago. 
When the factories in the valley 
became obsolete. It wasn’t until 
Mr. Marker set up his indepen- 
dent labs here that Leisurewood 
flowered again.” 

Dave noticed all the green 
lawns. “You keep it up pretty 
well.” It still bothered him a 


little to make small talk with a 
machine. 

“Uh-huh. Right you are, 
Dave.” Buzz led him along the 
block. “Bet you’re anxious to see 
Lynn, huh?" 

"Sort of.” 

Buzz winked. “Nice kid. Pret- 
ty as a bug's rear, you know.” 
He nudged Dave. “You getting 
any there, boy?” 

Dave stopped and pulled away 
from the robot. “Look, I’m 
amazed at you as a technical 
achievement. But now can I see 
Lynn and her dad? Just point 
me at their place and we’ll say 
good-bye. Okay?” 

Buzz clapped his hands togeth- 
er. “Sure enough, Dave. In a 
jiffy, guy. Sure now. But first 
you want to pretty up a little.” 

"No. I’ll do that when I get to 
the main house.” 

"Come on,” Buzz said, guiding 
Dave around the first corner. 
“See, fellow, this is my job like. 
I get you a good breakfast and 
a shave and a haircut and so on 
and when you pop in on the 
sweetheart and her dad, well, 
you’re shipshape. See?” 

Dave decided the robot could- 
n’t lead him anywhere Lynn and 
her father didn’t want him to 
go. "Okay, Buzz. Fine.” He went 
with the robot up the orange 
steps of a bungalow. Through 
the picture window he saw a 
motherly robot dusting expec- 
tantly. 

“Best food in town,” Buzz 
said, reaching for the door chime 
switch. “Home cooking.” 

"That’s for me,” Dave said, 
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taking his arm out of Buzz’s 
grip. 

A husky robot in a sweat suit 
got Dave as he was stepping out 
of the barbershop. 

Dave told this one, Charlie, 
Experimental PE-2, that he was 
anxious to get to the main 
house. Charlie grinned at that 
and said what Dave needed was 
a good massage to unknot all 
those muscles that traveling in 
an old-fashioned rail car tied up. 
Dave went to the big gray gym 
with him. 

It was nearing mid-day when 
Dave hurried down the cool, 
shadowy stairs of the gym. He 
shivered as he stepped into the 
warm day. The air was getting 
hazy and Dave had to squint as 
he looked around him and tried 
to figure where the main house 
was. 

“Hey there, Dave.” 

Turning, Dave saw two robots 
in dark suits moving along the 
street toward him. “Hi,” he 
said. “Can you tell me how to 
get to the main house?” He as- 
sumed either Lynn or her father 
had finally sent someone down 
to escort him there. 

“Plenty of time for that,” said 
the one labeled Hank, Experi- 
mental BG-PC 3. He took one 
of Dave's arms and Wally, Ex- 
perimental BG-PC 4 took the 
other. 

• “Aren’t they expecting me for 
lunch or something?” Dave said. 
He noticed that he was perspir- 
ing quite a lot. Probably a 
reaction to the workout. 


Wally grunted good-naturedly. 
“We got a snack set up for you 
over at the Rec Center.” 

“Oh?" 

“Pretty nice place Mr. Mark- 
er’s got set up here," Hank said 
as they turned down an alley. 

“Must be the dream of every 
scientist to have a place like this 
to work in,” Dave said. 

“Nice,” Wally said. 

They led Dave through the 
self-opening back door of a red 
real-brick building. Down a nar- 
row brown corridor and into a 
high green room circled with 
folding chairs. 

Three robots in light suits 
were standing together in the 
center of the room. There were 
no rugs on the floor. 

Hank and Wally saluted Dave 
a good-bye and left. 

"How far from the main house 
am I?” Dave said, walking up 
to the three remaining robots. 
“I can skip the snack.” 

These robots had no tags. The 
tallest one handed Dave a plas- 
tic cup. “Ice coffee. Drink it. Do 
you good.” 

The other two helped Dave sit 
down in a straight chair. Some 
of the coffee spilled. It was cold 
all right. 

“We have a few little tests 
we’d like you to take, Mr. Mc- 
Minn.” 

Dave looked up at the talking 
one. “Mr. Marker used to make 
robots for the Motivational Re- 
search people on Mars, right? 
You’re some of those? Left- 
overs?” 

“First we have this multiple 
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choice thing. A snap. Same as 
you must take at North Crispin 
College, Mr. McMinn.” 

The other two robots slid a 
table in front of Dave and gave 
him a test writer. 

"Works the same as an exam. 
Just push the buttons. The first 
one deals with basic troubles.” 
He handed Dave a sheet of thick 
yellow paper dotted with small 
punch holes. 

The first question on this prac- 
tice test was: I think somebody 
is out to get me. True. False. 

Dave thought for a moment 
and pushed the false button. 

Apparently someone at the 
Rec Center had hypnotized him. 
When Dave got out it was mid- 
afternoon and he kept getting 
fleeting impressions of his fifth 
birthday party. He crossed the 
street and leaned against a tree, 
his weight shaking down a few 
half-dry leaves. 

To his right the development 
inclined gradually into hills and 
he saw now a large gabled house, 
not built in the Leisurewood pat- 
tern, with a sprawling green 
house next to it. From what 
Dave remembered of talks with 
Lynn that was the main house. 
Where she spent her vacation pe- 
riods. Marker’s place. 

Dave grinned without being 
amused and started toward the 
house. He covered two peaceful 
blocks before he sensed another 
robot. 

This one was big and had a lot 
of synthetic blond hair. His 
name was John, Experimental 


X. He caught Dave’s arm and 
gave it a reassuring squeeze. 
Dave jerked away, stumbled over 
the curb. His teeth clicked to- 
gether as he landed on one foot. 
He stepped further off and look- 
ed at John. “I’m on my way up 
to the main house now, friend. 
Don’t need any help.” 

“Ah,” said John, smiling un- 
derstandingly. “Ah, but we all 
need help, son.” He held out a 
hand, smooth palm upward. 
“Come with me, Dave.” 

"Go away.” Dave started 
walking, angling toward the 
middle of the street. He could 
feel twilight coming. 

“We have a message for you.” 

Dave stopped. “What?” 

"A message for everyone. 
Come with me to the town coun- 
cil and we will talk to you.” 
John was in the street, gliding 
fast at Dave. “You’ll like the 
council. In days to come it will 
serve as a model. And as a monu- 
ment to Mr. Marker.” 

The robot was close to him 
and Dave could hear the eyelids 
click as they briefly lowered. “I 
guess I’ll come.” 

“Oh, you won’t regret it.” 

Someone straightened Dave’s 
bowtie. Dave opened his eyes, 
realizing he hadn’t been wearing 
a bowtie. A smiling robot in but- 
ler attire gave the tie a final tug 
and stepped back. Over the but- 
ler’s rounded shoulders Dave saw 
evening out a high clear window. 
Below, a few yellow lights were 
scattered in the darkness. 

"Cocktails in the library,” said 
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the butler, drifting over the 
thick patterned rug to the 
room’s door. 

It was a bedroom and as Dave 
walked to the door he noticed 
himself in a full-length mirror. 
He was wearing evening clothes, 
including a lapel flower. No tag 
now. 

Down a half-turning staircase 
and across a smooth yellow hall 
and Dave was in a library with 
Lynn, her father and a real fire- 
place. The butler, who had pre- 
ceeded him, turned with a mar- 
tini on an ebony tray. Dave took 
the drink and the butler left. 

George R. Marker held out his 
hand. “Glad to have you as a 
guest, Dave. Lynn recommends 
you highly.” He was a large, 
smiling man with straight dark 
hair. 

Dave nodded. "Thank you, 
sir." He watched Lynn, smiling 
carefully. 

Lynn, her auburn hair down, 
wearing a blue cocktail dress, 
smiled up at him. She was perch- 
ed on the arm of a big real-leath- 
er chair, her glass cupped in one 
slender hand. "Hi,” she said. 

She was nineteen and had 
gray eyes that tended to sparkle. 
Dave managed an authentic 
smile. “Hi. I finally made it.” 

Mr. Marker was studying a 
narrow cigar in the light that 
flared out from the deep fire- 
place. “You did very well today, 
Dave. We’ll talk about it after 
dinner a bit more.” He lit the 
cigar and nodded his head slowly 
for nearly a half minute. Then 
he coughed. “I’ll be in my den 
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until dinner, Lynn. Paperwork, 
Dave. See you shortly. Why not 
stroll a little, Lynn, prior to the 
meal.” He shook Dave's hand 
again and left by a door Dave 
had just noticed. 

Lynn stood first, then came up 
to Dave. “He likes you, Dave. 
That’s very encouraging.” 

Dave put his hands on her 
waist so that his thumbs met. 
“Your dad’s very handy with 
tools.” He let go. “Let’s stroll 
then.” 

Outside, Lynn with a thin 
shawl over her bare shoulders, 
they walked down a lane over- 
hung with drooping trees. A 
block from the house Dave stop- 
ped and took Lynn’s arm. “Now 
what in the name of heaven has 
been going on?” 

Lynn inhaled quickly. “Oh, 
you came through very well. At 
the Center you were just fine. I 
was worried about the council, 
but, well, you came through 
great there, too.” 

“Sure. With flying colors. You 
know about all this. It’s not some 
whim of your dad’s? Or some 
mechanical breakdown.” He led 
her over a stretch of dark pave- 
ment to a low green bench. 

“You’re angry?” Lynn touched 
her upper lip with her tongue, 
her eyes wide. 

Dave swallowed. “Look, Lynn, 
I mean, I spent all afternoon 
with a bunch of machines that 
kept asking me about my moral 
outlook. I don’t mind the mas- 
sage and the shave. The ham and 
eggs were fine. But, damn, the 
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way those guys looked at me.” 
He sat down and dropped his 
folded hands between his legs. 

Lynn sat beside him. “They’re 
really good aren’t they. See, 
that’s why dad is freelancing 
now. He felt too limited in Mo- 
tivational Research. They never 
let him build in the right ques- 
tions. But these fellows he’s 
turning out now, they really find 
things out.” She flicked her foot 
and her shoe arced up and fell 
into the grass near them. “And 
this is just a start.” 

Dave watched the shoe land. 
"Lynn?” 

"Umm?” 

“We’ve known each other 
nearly two semesters. You wear 
my fraternity pin. Everybody at 
North Crispin knows we go 
steady.” He put a hand on her 
shoulder. “In other words, we’re 
fond of each other.” 

- She touched his resting fin- 
gers. "Well, of course.” 

“Well, then, Lynn, why in the 
hell did you let me go through 
all that foolishness?” 

"You’re being poor Dave now. 
Is that it?” 

“You have a grudge maybe. Is 
that why?” 

Lynn shrugged. “If you’re go- 
ing to indulge in self-pity we 
won’t bother having an adult 
discussion.” 

Dave stood. “You are a sopho- 
more, Lynn. And the kind of 
discussion you can have is called 
sophomoric.” He jammed his 
hands in his pockets and started 
downhill. 


Lynn, after she found her 
shoe, came after him. “I thought 
you realized, Dave, that I help 
dad in his work. That what he 
does is important. We want 
these machines to be perfect. We 
want acceptance for dad’s robots 
because then people will be help- 
ed.” She caught Dave’s arm. “I 
thought you’d be willing to help 
us. See, we don’t often get some- 
body to ... to try out all the ma- 
chines.” 

“That’s fine." He cut across a 
neat lawn and sat on a porch. 

“And if you’re going, even- 
tually, to marry me, my lord, we 
have to know about you.” She 
stood on a stepping stone, her 
hands behind her and looked up 
at him. 

"Don’t you know?" 

Lynn sighed. “But we have all 
these fellows to test you. Why 
let them go to waste?” 

“Why didn’t you mention it? I 
wrote you from the resort and 
asked if I could visit you on my 
next days off. And you said yes.” 

“Do you like your job, by the 
way?” 

"It’s great. Well?” 

“It doesn’t make for a good 
test situation. You build up ani- 
mosities in advance.” 

Dave looked at her and shook 
his head. “I thought I knew 
you.” 

“Well, you do. We love each 
other.” She came up the steps. 
“And, Dave, you did fine on all 
the tests. You’re acceptable as 
anything.” 

"I don’t see how you could just 
throw me to those machines.” 
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Lynn rumpled his crew cut. 
“There you go. Feeling sorry 
for yourself.” 

"I don’t know,” Dave said. 
“All those guys — machines, I 
mean. And blacking out. I 
shouldn’t have.” 

“But you passed. Everything’s 
okay.” She stretched up and 
kissed him on the cheek. “We’ll 
go over all the data on you to- 
morrow. And tomorrow, too, I’ll 
show you the file on me, from 
when I took the tests. Then we’ll 
really know all about each oth- 
er.” Lynn lowered her head. 

Dave watched her for a mo- 
ment and then took her hand. 
“Tomorrow?” 

Lynn nodded. 

“Well,” Dave said. “We bet- 
ter be getting up to the main 
house. Must be dinner time.” 
He touched at her shoulder and 
then led her across the dark 
lawn and up the dark street. 

Dave left the house several 
hours before dawn, going the 
way he had gone when he went 
on the stroll. That was the only 
way he knew of getting out of 
the place. 

The ‘village was cold and clear 
in the moonlight as he ran quiet- 
ly downhill in his soft-soled 


white bucks. All was silence. 

No lights in any of the cot- 
tages and no sign of robots. 

Dave stopped a moment in a 
low gutter and took several deep 
breaths. He cut over among the 
cottages so he would hit the 
fence away from the gatekeep- 
er’s shack. 

As far as he knew the fence 
wasn’t electrified. He found a 
section flanked by high neat 
hedge and climbed over. He was 
in mid-air outside when the sin- 
gle bell began clanging in the 
shack. 

Dave rose from his knees and 
started running again. Toward 
the hills. 

He heard the gatekeeper call 
out, “Who dere? Who dat?” 

Dave wanted to stop and shout 
something back, but he kept run- 
ning. And pretty soon he could- 
n’t hear the calling any more. 

He had to sit three hours in 
the little rail station before he 
could get a train back to the 
resort and his vacation job. 

Long before the train came 
Dave knew he wouldn’t see Lynn 
the next semester. Wouldn’t take 
any of the same courses any- 
more. 

He even considered transfer- 
ring to another planet. 


THE END 
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The terrified colonists did not 
know the rules, nor the Player, 
They saw the Penalties come 
screaming back, dead or dying. 
And remorselessly the being in 
the alien wood commanded 
them to keep on playing . . , 


the 


Sight returns . . , and a wind 
from the hill presses a few green 
blades before his eyes. He moves 
his cheek slightly, and the grass 
feels good beneath his face. 

Without moving, Ben glanced 
at the hill, getting his bearings. 
He was in a shallow green depres- 
sion, just below the steep ap- 
proach. Out of the forest, then — 
but not in sight of the people. 
Good. Best to just rest where he 
was and not try to see them yet. 
Not for awhile. When he told 
them — when he had to try to ex- 
plain it without understanding it 
himself — the telling itself would 
be bad enough. 

They’d know. They’d smell it 
on him and see it in his eyes, and 
the way he was now — no, best to 
wait. 
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Finally, he raised himself on 
one arm and gazed over the roll- 
ing grassland to the east. His 
farmer’s eye probed beneath the 
green cover and into the texture 
of the soil itself. Rich, incredibly 
fertile soil, he knew. There had 
been no time yet for tests, but he 
had held the dark, moist grains 
in his hand, and he knew. 

It was the first thing they did 
after the ship left them, the last 
sound of its thunder lost in the 
sky. He looked at the others, and 
they all held little mounds of the 
alien soil, and their thoughts 
were the same as his own. Here 
was the reason they had come — 
here was ground that had never 
felt the cleave of iron or the fall 
of a seed from a human hand. 

That had been — when ? Two 
days ago? It seemed, to Ben, a 
pitifully short history of a col- 
ony. The dream was over — and 
who would be present to record 
the nightmare to come? 

T HEY were waiting for him at 
the top of the hill; fifty men 
and women in overalls and col- 
ored shirts and bright print 
dresses — new things that had 
not had time to gain the washed 
and faded status of workclothes. 
They were farmers, like himself, 
and they stood in close, somber 
groups of five or six, their women 
in shadow-clusters a few steps 
behind. 

Esther stood a little apart from 
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the others — not too far — just 
enough to define herself as Lead- 
er’s wife. He glanced at her 
quickly, without smiling, and she 
nodded and followed him with 
her eyes. 

He moved in among them, and 
when he stopped they formed a 
rough half-circle around him. 
They waited, watching, hut say- 
ing nothing. 

A tall man stepped forward. 
His lean face was dark and wind- 
drawn. He nodded, and shifted his 
weight from one long leg to the 
other. 

“Ben ...” he said. 

Ben nodded. “Hello, Roy.” 

Roy squinted at him. “You all 
right, Ben?” 

“Yes. I’m fine. A little tired is 
all.” 

“Don’t look too good,” said 
Roy. He raised one shaggy brow 
and glanced at the circle for con- 
firmation. The men nodded in si- 
lent agreement. 

“I’m fine,” Ben smiled. “I said 
I was all right, didn't I?” He 
knows, thought Ben. Roy knows. 
I can’t lie to him any more than 
I could to Esther. 

Roy studied him a long mo- 
ment, then laid a strong hand on 
his arm. 

“It wasn’t no joke, was it Ben ? 
There’s something really out 
there?” 

Ben knew it wasn’t a question. 
He looked at Roy, then at the 
ground. And suddenly he knew 


he couldn’t tell them. After all 
the times he had gone over it in 
his mind and worked out how he 
was going to do it, now he knew 
it was all wrong. He knew if he 
opened his mouth the words 
wouldn’t come out the way he 
wanted at all. 

“Yes, Roy — something. I 

don’t know just what.” 

He looked at the men, his eyes 
resting for a moment on each 
face. 

“We’ve got some trouble,” he 
said simply. “It’s not going to be 
good.” 

They nodded at him and he 
knew they were trying to say yes, 
they understood; they had been 
expecting bad news, and he want- 
ed to scream at them and tell 
them no! no! You weren’t ex- 
pecting this! You don’t under- 
stand, you don’t! 

He could feel the cold beads of 
sweat forming on his face, and 
he felt a terrible need to look at 
Esther but she was lost some- 
where in the sea of faces. 

Esther! Esther! How little 
time! 

“Listen," he said, trying to 
choose his words and not say the 
wrong thing. “I think we better 
have a meeting in a half hour. 
I’ll tell you all I can then.” 

He caught the slight frowns, 
the light scatter of mumbled ob- 
jections and disappointment, but 
no one seemed to care to make an 
issue of it. 
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"Thanks,” he said, "I'm a little 
tired, and I’d like to gather my 
words. I — can’t talk normal, I 
guess, without a Mule up front to 
listen.” 

A few of the men laughed soft- 
ly, and the women turned to each 
other and nodded. 

“All right,” said Roy, and the 
way he said it Ben knew that 
some of the fear had come across. 
“Later, Ben, when you’re ready.” 

“Not later — now!” 

Ben turned, and he knew right 
where to look. The man edging 
through the crowd was solid, 
built low to the ground, as if his 
frame were married to the earth 
like a tree. A thatch of sun- 
bleached hair covered eyes frozen 
in perpetual challenge. 

Ben resigned himself to trou- 
ble, knowing little else could 
come from an encounter with Ork 
Miller. 

“All right, Ork, what is it?” 
But he knew what it was — what- 
ever Ork might say, the thing be- 
hind it was Esther. Ork stopped 
a few feet from Ben. 

“Been here all day, Ben,” he 
said lazily, “same as everyone 
else. Whatever it is, right now’s a 
good time.” 

Roy Tate moved. “Miller — ’’ 

“No, Roy,” Ben said, keeping 
his eyes on Ork. 

Ork grinned. “Right Ben. Let’s 
get on with it.” He winked in 
Esther’s direction. “Won’t keep 
you — know you’re in a — hurry.” 


Ben hit him. He felt bone and 
cartilage collapse a second before 
pain shot back through his own 
arm and shoulder. 

Ben studied the faces around 
him, reading neither approval 
nor censure. “Whatever you’re 
thinking,” he said, “think it.” He 
turned and walked away, feeling 
Esther’s presence behind him. 

F OR a long time she said noth- 
ing, then she spoke very soft- 
ly* 

“Is it bad, Ben ? Is it going to 
be really bad?" 

His eyes were closed and his 
head rested on the coolness of her 
legs. He opened his eyes and 
looked at her. She smiled, and he 
reached up and touched her gen- 
tly. She blushed slightly and 
turned her head so he could just 
catch the corner of a smile. 

He laughed softly. “Damned if 
I didn’t get one of those modest 
country girls you read about in 
the magazines !” He said it with 
an exaggerated midwestern 
twang that usually made her 
laugh. 

She looked back at him, but the 
beginning of a smile died on her 
lips. Ben stood up and moved to 
his own cot. He sat for a long 
moment staring at the translu- 
cent walls of the shelter. 

"All right,” he said finally, 
“yes. It’s bad. It’s about as bad 
as it can get, I think, and I — 
can’t even explain what it is.” 
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He faced her. “I was there, 
Esther — where it happened. And 
it talked to me and told me 
things, and it — didn’t even seem 

bad, then, because it wasn’t real 
and it wasn’t me ... it couldn’t 
have been me, could it?” 

For a moment he said nothing. 
It was hard to make the words 
come at all, and he wondered 
whether it was his own protec- 
tive barrier against fear — or 
something they had put there. 

“Ben-r” 

“No, wait Esther. Listen, I 
was about five, and I remember 
my grandmother — she was very 
old. She used to tell the same 
story over and over, and the 
grownups always listened to her 
— and the kids weren’t supposed 

to. But we heard, of course. She 
must have been about the same 
age we were when it happened, 
and we liked stories like that. 
She told about how everyone got 
the bomb, finally, and people knew 
the missiles might come, by the 
thousands, any minute. The 
newspapers and TV said no one 
on earth would live through it. 
And the grownups always asked 
the same question: Well, what 
did you do, what did you do ? And 
she'd smile and say, why, noth- 
ing. We didn’t do anything. Some 
people thought about a shelter, 
but mostly we just went about 
our business.” 

Ben moved to her and grabbed 
her shoulders hard. “Don’t you 
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see? No matter how often she 
told it — no one believed her! No 
one understood how you can take 
just so much horror and then 
you can’t even be scared any- 
more! It’s happened to me, Es- 
ther — I know what’s going to 
happen, but I can’t — ” 

Then she was there, her face 
hard against his shoulder. 

“Oh, Ben, Ben — Ben!" 

She raised her face to meet 
him and he caught a flash of wide 
eyes and soft tears and the shock 
ground in at the base of his spine 
and ripped a jagged blade 
through his head. He jerked up 
and his back looped itself into a 
jarring arc, turning him around 
and crushing him against the 
side of the shelter. The room 
swam, he opened his mouth and 
words came spewing out like 
shapeless frogs. 

“Essssssssstoooor !’’ 

She shrank from him, her face 
a frozen mask. He staggered to- 
ward her, the spasms coming in 
waves of pain, jerking his mucles 
like snakes across his body. A 
bone snapped in his wrist and he 
dropped like a stone to the floor. 

She was saying something, but 
he couldn’t understand what it 
was. She trembled against him 
and he was aware of hot tears 
against the brittle cold of his 
shoulder. The need he felt for 
her, the wave of undiluted hun- 
ger, was almost overpowering. If 
he could take what she could give 
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him, purge away the stain the 
gray finger had left when it 
touched his mind in that one small 
second: . . . 

Instead, he raised himself on 
shaky arms and retched violent- 
ly. She caught him before he 
dropped back into his own sick- 
ness. 

T HE challenge came like an un- 
familiar odor climbing out of 
the forest and up the hill. They 
all felt it, and stopped whatever 
they were doing to listen. They 
knew — instinctively: alien . . . 
ALIEN! 

Some Colony conditioning 
course should have softened the 
blow, but then — there weren't 
supposed to be any aliens on 
Newhio, and there were plenty of 
other things to learn about sur- 
viving on a new planet. So, for 
Ben, all the barriers of fear were 
left standing. He walked down 
the hill and stepped into the for- 
est armed only with the shock of 
unbelief. 

Terror hit him like a physical 
blow at the first recognizable pil- 
lar of stone. The dark, strangely- 
faceted column seemed complete- 
ly natural among the flower- 
crested trees and dank ferns. 

It was not a copy of nature — 
he knew that. Somehow, a copy 
wouldn’t have been so bad. It was 
an abstraction, a symbol — a 
quick, deftly rendered and highly 
refined sketch ; it was the breath 
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and life of the forest and the 
touch of the thing that had made 
it. It was art — a terrible alien art 
he shrank from with every earth- 
born atom of his body. 

He came very close to turning 
back. He remembered the others 
waiting on the hill above the for- 
est. He remembered Esther, 
straight and proud, smiling all 
the way into the shadows of the 
first grove of trees ; smiling 
against her fear and his, and for- 
getting he always read every- 
thing in her eyes. 

He passed under delicate arch- 
ways and over narrow pathways 
cut from the underlying stone. 
He was afraid, and he knew his 
fear was being softly cushioned 
by some powerful empathy, some- 
thing that chose to protect him 
for the moment from itself. 

Then — the guiding hand was 
against his naked mind. 

No aliens. ... no aliens. 
. . . no aliens . . . no! 

He stood in the dark circle of 
stone, thick forest cover veiling 
all but a touch of the day. 

Harker. . . . 

Again, the shield — 

Listen, Player Ben Harker 
. . . Listen to the Rules of the 
Game. . . . 

He opened his eyes, and she 
was watching him. He felt the 
sickness in his mouth, and she 
brought him something hot. The 
searing liquid was pleasant, fa- 
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miliar pain, and brought him 
fully awake. 

“Is it all right, now?” 

“Yes. I think so. I — ” 

“What, Ben?” 

"Nothing . . .” He moved, and 
the pain in his wrist made him 
remember. She touched his arm 
lightly, but with a slight hesi- 
tancy he knew she instantly re- 
greted. 

“I wrapped it as well as I 
could. I think it broke when — ” 

“Convulsion. That’s the word, 
Esther.” 

“Ben, don’t! You don’t have to 
be that way with me. Not with 
me.” 

She touched his shoulder light- 
ly. He jerked away. 

“No, damn it, don’t — you — 
see! That — is — over!” 

She shook her head, staring at 
him. “I did that, Ben? I did that 
to you? No, Ben!” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “oh, yes, 
Ben.” The cold detachment of his 
own voice startled him. He didn’t 
want it that way, but he could 
feel nothing else. Not now ; Not 
unless he wanted to go to her and 
hold her and let that thing out 
there wrench his leg out of joint 
or maybe break his spine in half. 

He looked at her once more, for 
a long moment, wanting this look 
to last. Then he turned and left. 

T HEY didn’t believe him. He 
knew they wouldn’t. They 
stared, cautiously, fearfully, 


wondering why he should want 
to tell them such things. 

Thad Baxter stood up and 
glared. “I don’t understand, Ben, 
but I know this. Whatever your 
filthy idea is, my wife isn’t going 
to have — ” 

“Shut up, Thad, and listen!” 
He paused, searched their faces, 
and tried to calculate the instant 
they would turn their fear and 
anger on him. 

“All right," he said. “All 
right.” It had to be this way, he 
knew, because it was the only 
thing they’d understand. 

“Kiss your wife, Thad.” 

Thad frowned. “Whaaat? Lis- 
ten here — ” 

“We should have listened to 
Ork, maybe,” someone mum- 
bled. 

“Go on,” Ben said tightly, 
“kiss her! Damn it, just kiss 
her !” 

Roy Tate studied Ben curious- 
ly. He turned to Thad. 

"All right, go on,” he said 
quietly. “Can’t hurt anything, 
Thad.” 

Thad glared, but leaned over 
cautiously and touched his lips 
lightly against his wife’s cheek. 
The girl smiled, and a few people 
laughed nervously. 

Thad faced Ben with a cold 
eye. “You get some dirty kick out 
of that? Is that it?” He pulled his 
wife to him. “See? You get it 
now? Leader gets all the women 
and — thuuuuuuuurc! 
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Thad doubled and dropped in a 
writhing heap. The girl screamed 
a high note Ben thought would 
hang in the air forever. She paled 
and Roy caught her as she fell. 
Two men quickly thrust a scrap 
of wood in Thad’s jaws. 

“All right,” yelled Ben, “now 
sit down!” 

Fifty pair of eyes stared at 
him, and there was nothing he 
could see but fear. 

“I’m sorry,” he said softly. “It 
happened to me, but you didn’t 
see it — I guess you have to see it. 
I don’t understand it, and I don’t 
expect you to. But the women 
come under the rules of the Game 
— and — they don’t belong to us — 
anymore. Not until we’re told 
they do. . . .” 

He was expecting it and he 
was ready when they rose and 
surged toward him. He pulled the 
pistol from his pocket and fired 
once over their heads. They 
paused. 

“Drop that, Ben! Drop it!” 

He held the gun at arm’s 
length, trying to cover them all 
at once. “Stay away from the 
women!” he yelled. “Don’t touch 
them ! Don’t go near them ! After 
this meeting the women will stay 
here while the men move their 
things to the shelters on the left 
slope of the hill, then — ” 

Thad Baxter groaned and 
turned over. His wife was still 
stretched out limply beside him. 
Remembering Thad seemed to set 


them off again. A few men moved 
closer. 

Ben turned on them. “My God, 
don’t you understand ! You think 
I did that? Do you? Do you!" 

The rock hit him just above 
the right eye and he dropped as 
the blackness rolled over him. 

t t ft 

Roy’s face swam in a field of 
blinding red light. Something 
was wrong. One eye wouldn’t 
open and the other couldn’t seem 
to hold anything in proper focus. 

“You all right?” 

A surge of faraway noise 
reached his ears and he sat up 
suddenly. The light flashed again 
and doubled him up on the 
ground. 

“Roy,” he moaned, “what hap- 
pened ?” 

“Ork Miller beaned you one, 
that’s what!” snapped Roy. “And 
you nearly got more than that. I 
guess you can thank Jack Tinner 
for being alive. He saw what 
happened to Thad and knew dang 
well you didn't do it — so he 
turned ’em all on that — thing out 
there, 'stead of you. They — ” 

“What? WHAT!” Ben jerked 
up, ignoring the pain. The buzz- 
ing in his ears suddenly made 
sense. He broke away from Roy 
and ran to the door of the shel- 
ter. His stomach was a hard 
knot. They were in the center of 
the clearing, an angry mob of 
men and women. He had known 
them all for months, but there 
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was no trace of recognition on 
their faces now. 

Some of the men were tearing 
open crates and boxes and pass* 
ing out pitchforks, axes — any- 
thing that seemed to lit the curve 
of their hands. A few of them had 
found the precious rifles and am- 
munition. 

“No! Oh, no!” He strained 
against Roy’s grip and the tall 
man slammed him against the 
shelter. 

“Now look, damn it,” warned 
Roy, “you can’t do nothin’ about 
this, Ben!” He held Ben firmly 
against the shelter, and Ben 
stared numbly at the clearing. 

Ork Miller found the guns 
first. Sweat gleamed across his 
broad face and his stubby fingers 
whitened around the stock of the 
rifle. He opened his mouth and 
laughed to the sky, then ran 
across the camp in the direction 
of the forest. 

It was too fast. No one saw it, 
and it was a long moment before 
anyone even knew something 
was wrong. One minute Ork was 
running from them, down the 
slope of the hill — then, without 
stopping, or turning — or any- 
thing, he was coming back again. 
Only coming back it wasn’t real- 
ly Ork any more. 

Momentum carried him ten 
yards back into the clearing. The 
way he was, he couldn’t have 
come that far on his own. Then 
he turned crazily and stumbled, 


and began to crawl, only it looked 
a whole lot worse than crawling. 

Thad Baxter took a rifle from 
someone and shot Ork through 
his “head” twenty-eight times 
then kept holding the trigger 
back until he realized the am- 
munion was gone. 

'T'HE men moved their things to 

the shelters Ben had chosen, 
and no one else tried to lead an 
attack into the forest. In the 
morning, after a night when no 
one slept at all — or tried to — the 
names of all the wives went into 
a box in the center of the clear- 
ing. Betty Fenner’s name was 
drawn first, and Jack Fenner 
screamed beneath the four men 
who were holding him down. 

“I don’t like this, Ben," said 
Roy tightly. 

It seemed a foolish thing to 
say. Ben turned away wearily. 

“No one likes it, Roy . . .” 

Roy grabbed his arm and 
turned him around. “Is it any 
worse if we just take our 
chances? If my wife is going to 
die, I don’t want her to do it 
down there!” 

Ben looked straight ahead. 
“We don’t know that they die. 
We don’t know that.” 

Roy laughed. "Well, hell, Ben, 
maybe you’re right — maybe they 
just kinda get turned inside out, 
like old Ork, maybe?” 

Ben shut his eyes. “Shut up, 
Roy. Just shut up — now.” 
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“Oh, sure," said Roy, “I can do 
that.” 

“Besides,” Ben recited, "Ork 
was a man.” He tried to bring 
some kind of feeling to his words, 
but something was all hollow in- 
side, and empty, and he couldn’t 
make it right again. 

"He was a man, and men aren’t 
allowed in the ‘Game Area.’ We 
don’t know what happens to the 
women.” 

Roy just looked at him. "Okay 
said Ben. “We have an idea what 
to expect — we don’t know." 

Jack Fenner was staring at 
him from across the clearing. Ben 
looked away. Fenner was up 
now, but they still held him. He 
watched his wife a few yards 
away. Just watched her, and did 
not try to say anything at all. 

“You got any other ideas?” 
said Ben. “We don’t play the 
Game, I. have a pretty good idea 
what happens. We gain some 
time to think, Roy — work some- 
thing out. Maybe we can get a 
Beacon going.” 

Roy spat. “Beacon, hell. A 
bunch of farmers can’t build a 
Beacon and you know it.” 

Ben spoke more to himself 
than to Roy. "It’s one woman at 
a time — not twenty-five. We 
agreed there was nothing else — 
all of us, Roy." 

"I’d rather get it over with,” 
Roy said darkly, “ — now.” 

Ben looked at him. Roy Tate 
was a gentle man. But there was 


no sign of the gentleness there 
now. 

“Kill Trudy,” said Ben simply. 
"Yes,” Roy answered. “Kill 
her.” 

Ben shook his head slowly. 
“You know she can’t die, Roy. 
They haven’t even left us that.” 


B ETTY FENNER walked down 
the hill toward the forest. It 
was a beautiful day, and Ben and 
the others watched her until the 
pale blue dress blended with the 
shadows of the trees and the 
yellow hair no longer reflected 
the bright alien sun. There was 
nothing else to do. They all stood 
for a moment on the brink of the 
hill before sorrow and anger gave 
way to helplessness and shame. 
Then they drifted off to do some- 
thing, or pretend to, and no two 
men walked away together. 

Only the women huddled in 
small groups, going about what- 
ever tasks were necessary. Ev- 
everyone still had to eat, so there 
would be strength enough to 
maybe die tomorrow. 

Ben saw Esther, standing 
across the strip that now sepa- 
rated the men from their wives. 

“Is — your head any better, 
Ben?” 

"Yes. It's fine now." 

“Oh, well, good . . . you have 
everything you need? You don’t 
need anything I can bring you? 
I could leave it here, and — ” 
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“No. I don’t think so, Esther. 
Thanks.” 

“Oh, well . . .” 

Their eyes met for a long mo- 
ment, then she turned and disap- 
peared behind her shelter. 

* * * 

The “critique” arrived in the 
last hours of evening. It was a 
shimmering azure curtain, and it 
hung in the air a few feet above 
the ground. It seemed to enlarge 
and contract slightly around the 
edges, with a steady, pulsating 
beat. 

Ben had no idea how long it 
might stay there, and one of the 
women was permitted across the 
line long enough to copy it in 
shorthand. Long before she fin- 
ished, the last bit of hope Ben 
had carefully nourished, faded 
away. It was obvious enough, 
now — they were field mice play- 
ing chess with a Russian Master. 
It was a position nothing short of 
insanity. 

The critique read: 

PLAYER BEN HARKER— 
Commitment (entering) 
(creation) of (Pawn) 
(equipment) equated 34.7**- 
* 5 (L) (?) in (Game En- 
trance). L Quad/C termin- 
ated. 

Rate : 4 G 

Penalty: (Drone-prior-time/ 
relation-start) ((***)) (T) 
Adjusted (?) Vector — J 
(RR/RR/ . . . 


Hern Veckal shook his head 
and turned from the fire. “It 
doesn’t make sense — not a damn 
bit of sense! 

“You think it would, Hern?” 
Thad Baxter smiled grimly. Thad 
had come off a little easier, Ben 
noted. He favored one arm slight- 
ly, but no bones broken. 

"You really expected,” Thad 
said, “to make something out of 
that — that — ” 

“All right, take it easy,” said 
Ben. “One way, Thad, that — 
scoreboard — showing up like that 
— it's a good thing.” 

The five men watched him ex- 
pectantly. 

“It’s not good for a man to be 
at a dead end, but it’s a lot better 
to know it, if he is, so he doesn’t 
keep butting his head against the 
same wall.” 

“You mean,” asked Marc Sten- 
ger, the youngest one there, 
“that you figure there’s nothing 
to do — we just sit here, and — ” 

Ben raised a hand. “Now hold 
it. I didn’t say that. I just said 
we can mark off one approach as 
closed — and face it and quit wor- 
rying about it. Before,” he ex- 
plained, “we couldn’t be certain 
there wasn’t some way to figure 
out just what we were up against. 
I mean, I hadn’t given up the 
idea that whatever it is out there 
had to have something in com- 
mon with us — something we 
could use against it. I know bet- 
ter now.” 
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"And that," Roy said flatly, 
“is a good deal for us, huh?” 

Ben nodded vehemently. "All 
right, Roy, yes I Damn right it is ! 
Look. I heard all the talk — this 
afternoon, when the message 
came through. Every man in 
camp had some idea of — of trans- 
lating the thing, figuring out 
what it meant. That, is a waste 
of time, and we all know it ! Sure, 
we made some sense out of it. 
Betty Fenner’s the Pawn — and 
Ork is, was, the Drone that tried 
to leave the area before the Game 
began. What else? A score, may- 
be — but so what ? Part of it could 
be math of some kind, but we 
have people here that have had 
some pretty heady stuff — and no 
one says there’s anything there 
that remotely relates to anything 
we know.” 

“There’s no way,” said Jack 
Tinner, “no way at all to deal 
with it — or even understand why 
it’s doing this to us . . 

Ben nodded. “When I was out 
there,” he said quietly, “talking 
to the thing — it’s like you say 
something and it just talks right 
over you — not as if it didn’t care 
what you said — it just doesn’t 
recognize you’re there enough to 
listen ! I don’t even think it’s ca- 
pable of the idea that something 
could communicate back to it.” 

Roy shifted in front of the fire. 
"Which leaves us just where, 
Ben?” 

“Just about zero,” said Ben 


grimly, “unless we can get our 
minds to working and figure our 
way out on our own — without 
even considering the thing we’re 
fighting.” 

"That’s not easy,” Roy sug- 
gested, “winning the war while 
ignoring the enemy.” 

Ben caught Roy’s eye and held 
it a moment. He remembered 
Roy’s acid comments of the aft- 
ernoon, and didn’t want them 
repeated now. 

“There’s the Beacon,” he said, 
“there’s a pretty fair possibility 
there.” Roy shrugged almost im- 
perceptively, but managed to 
keep quiet. 

Ben turned to Jim Hubbard. He 
was nearly invisible at the edge 
of the gathering, and he had 
been there, without speaking, 
throughout the conversation. Jim 
looked up warily, and Ben wished 
to hell he could at least keep the 
hangdog look of doom to himself 
long enough to inject a little 
hope into the group. 

“Well,” Hubbard began reluc- 
tantly, “like I told Ben, I can’t 
promise anything. I had some 
Agricultural Electronics, but that 
isn’t too close to Beacon technol- 
ogy. Hell, not close at all!” 

Ben took a deep breath before 
he spoke. “Sure, Jim, we under- 
stand — and we don’t expect you 
to do any more than you can. But 
just tell them what you told me — 
about the possibility of getting 
something going.” 
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Jim displayed a sick grin. 
“Well, okay — only, I don’t know 
. . . I’ve been through the stuff 
we’ve got — all of it. There's just 
about everything we need to 
make a Beacon, that is, to make 
something that can do what a 
Beacon does. But about the equip- 
ment to put it all together, or — ’’ 
he shrugged, “whether I’ve got 
the know-how to do it. . . .” 

Ben touched the boy's arm. 
“You know how important it is, 
Jim. Just give it all you can.’’ 
Jim grinned, a wide, gap-toothed 
attempt at enthusiasm. Ben could 
have hit him in the teeth. 

Marc Stenger gave a low moan 
and jumped to his feet. He ran a 
bony hand over his face and 
stared at them like a man ad- 
dressing a conclave of idiots. 

“That’s it, then?” he whis- 
pered. “That’s what we’re count- 
ing on — this — this — tractor me- 
chanic is going to build a Beacon 
out of — of — cultivator batteries 
and Plowmechs? Him? Him?" 

Ben raised up and pulled the 
boy down hard to the ground. 

“Now you just take it easy, 
son,” he said quietly, “ — and just 
what the hell might you have to 
suggest? Eh? What!” 

Marc stared at him a moment, 
then shook him off and walked 
out of the fire light toward his 
shelter. 

“It’s not like that at all,” Ben 
explained. “We do have the parts 
and Jim’s a damn-sight more 


qualified than anyone else around 
here. I want you to give him — all 
the support you can.” He let his 
gaze touch on each one of them 
in turn. 

“I don’t want my wife to go 
either,” he said. "We’ve got to try 
something.” 

“It’s not that the Beacon is so 
complicated," Jim blurted out 
loudly, “it’s just a matter of — ah, 
boosting a signal up high enough 
to get a message into non-space, 
and, ah — ha! ha! — if you’ll all 
give me your support — ” 

“You shut him up, Ben,” Jack 
Tinner said darkly, “or I’m a- 
gonna kill him right here . . .” 

B EN wished it could have been 
almost anyone else, but it 
wasn’t. Elaine Stenger, seven- 
teen, was a slight, willowy young 
girl just tomorrow away from 
becoming a woman. When Ben 
drew her name Marc didn’t even 
look up. Elaine made a low noise 
in her throat and fell into a small 
and pitiful heap. The women had 
to make her leave the hill and 
none of the men could watch that. 

When she was halfway down 
the slope, she seemed to realize 
what was really happening to 
her. She turned and looked at 
them with wide, frightened eyes. 
Then she screamed. She screamed 
until Ben thought his guts would 
eat their way out and shrivel in 
the sun. Then, suddenly, she 
turned and ran down the hill as 
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fast as she could. It was, thought 
Ben queerly, as if she had just 
remembered she had something 
she wanted to do. 

After that, after what they 
had done, even the women re- 
mained apart from each other. 
They left meals for their men in 
the “neutral” strip, then shuffled 
back to their shelters. Most of the 
plates were untouched when they 
came back for them. 

Ben didn’t try to find Esther. 


E SPENT a full and frustra- 
ting day with Jim on the 
Beacon, but evening brought any- 
thing but rest. Two men started 
fighting over absolutely nothing 
— except raw nerves — and three 
others saw fit to join in for the 
same reason. Before Ben and his 
crew could stop it, one man was 
near death from an axe wound in 
his neck, and two more were badly 
cut up. 

Tom Dockman took advantage 
of the fight. He was a quiet, 
sandy-haired man in his forties, 
and he took out a pistol he had 
hidden since the day of the riot 
and shot his wife in the head six 
times. Each time, (those who 
were near reported later) the bul- 
lets came within an inch of the 
woman and then disappeared in a 
hazy blue spot. 

When Dockman found that it 
couldn’t be done, he moaned 
something at his wife and put 


the pistol to his own head. It 
worked fine for him. 

The way the woman looked 
after that, Ben was sorry Dock- 
man hadn’t had his way. She told 
Ben she hadn’t really believed 
she couldn’t die, so she asked her 
husband to shoot her. There was 
little sleep for anyone the rest of 
the night. Every time Ben 
thought about the guns in the 
camp the hair on his neck began 
to stiffen. He recounted the guns 
and put a couple of more guards 
around them, but by this time the 
inventory sheet had disappeared 
and he had no idea how many 
guns there had been in the first 
place . . . 

* * * 

On the third morning it was 
Mary Vaneck — a tall, dark-eyed 
girl who reminded Ben too much 
of Esther. 

That evening, Mary came 
back. Ben knew pretty well what 
had happened when he heard the 
women screaming her name from 
the edge of the hill. He almost 
knew — 

Harry Vaneck wanted to 
shoot his wife, but Ben knew 
he’d turn the gun on himself — 
and maybe all the rest of them 
too. 

So Ben took the job. As he 
looked at her over the sights the 
thought passed quickly through 
his mfnd that there was enough 
of Mary left to know what he 
was doing and it was all right. 
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When the shiny, featureless pink 
globe on her shoulders exploded 
she collapsed like shattered glass 
and there was no way to even 
guess what she had been. 

So we’re given this privilege, 
anyway, Ben reminded himself 
bitterly. After it’s through with 
them — we can do what we want. 
He raised a quick and silent 
prayer for small favors. 

Facing them, he realized with 
a shock that he couldn’t seem to 
recognize any of them. There’s 
not much left, he told himself, 
there’s nothing left here to fight 
with . . . 

"We didn’t know,” he told 
them, “we were afraid, and 
thought something might hap- 
pen to them — but we didn’t 
know!" Now, I can’t — make — 
that — decision — again !” He 
moved from one face to the other 
and they returned his plea with 
silence. He realized they didn’t 
care what he said — as long as he 
said something, told them what 
to do next. 

"All right. All right, I’ll do it. 
God knows what that thing out 
there will do to us, you know 
that? You know that, don’t 
you !” 

The silent faces turned away 
and left him in the clearing un- 
der the bright alien sun. 

“We send no more, then!” he 
screamed at their backs. “All 
right? Is that all right? No 
more!" 


They were gone, and Roy Tate 
was left, and behind him across 
the imaginary line, Esther. He 
looked at her, then looked at her 
again. There was something in 
her eyes that hadn’t been there 
before. The frightened, fearful 
Esther was gone, and an Esther 
with battle-tired strength stood 
in her place. The warmly-smil- 
ing-showpiece, the sympathetic- 
ornament, the doll-with-flesh- 
that-really works was gone. 

He watched this new thing 
that had been given to him with 
a vague sense of wonder. It was 
a dim star that rode into bril- 
liance out of a dark cloud — and 
then the cloud covered it again 
and killed it and smothered its 
fire and he turned away from it. 
He suddenly remembered that 
stars burned and destroyed what 
they touched, and he could not 
recall when this had not been so. 

T HE critique arrived at its 
usual time that evening, and 
he glanced at it briefly and noted 
that Pawn had been returned 
through countermove L, or some- 
thing. It was a cold epitaph for 
Mary Vaneck. 

Ben had not copied the cri- 
tiques since the first one. He 
read a few more lines and turned 
away. For the first time, he 
wondered vaguely whether they 
were winning or losing the Game 
— or if it made a damn bit of dif- 
ference one way or the other. 
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In the gray light of false 
dawn, the haggard figures stood 
around a weird assortment of 
unrecognizable apparatus that 
was wired, glued, taped and 
piled in the rough shape of a 
cone. Thick black cables snaked 
in and out of the cone itself and 
finally led off a few feet into a 
squat black elipse. 

"By God,” breathed Roy Tate, 
"it sorta looks like a Beacon.” 

“Well,” said Ben wearily, 
“what about it, Jim?” 

Jim Hubbard, who had been 
thin, gaunt and red-eyed before 
joining the Colony, looked barely 
human now. He blinked to keep 
his eyes open and squatted down 
next to the cone. 

"I — I — don’t know, Ben.” He 
ran his hand over one of the dark 
cables and glanced nervously at 
the figures above him. “If it gets 
power, y-yes — maybe it’ll 
s-send. I d -don’t know!” 

Ben closed his eyes, then 
jerked them open quickly as the 
dizzy waves swarmed in. He nodd- 
ed toward the squat black elipse 
and took a deep breath. 

“We’ve got about ten years of 
pretty substantial power in that 
fuel pile, Jim — it damn sure 
ought to be enough to send one 
small S.O.S. out of here!” 

Jim’s voice came out a high 
whine. “L-Look, I told you about 
that now, Ben, so don’t you ex- 
pect anything! It is not how 
much power with a Beacon — its 


how much when — if it doesn’t go 
out with a — boost — it doesn’t 
get where its goin’ ! Th-that 
d-d-damn thing,” he pointed 
jerkily, “is a u-utility pile for 
givin’ off steady consistent 
p-power. The way I got it rigged 
it’ll either do n-nothing at all, or 
send our s-signal halfway across 
the d-damn galaxy — or b-blow 
the h-hell out of all of us.” 

"If I thought,” Ben began, 
"you could promise that last 
one — ” 

The boy’s mouth dropped and 
Ben said wearily, "All right, pull 
or push whatever it is you do. 
There’s no sense waiting.” 

The crowd stepped back and 
Jim made a few last minute ad- 
justments. Then he picked up 
his make-shift control board, 
looked at it a moment, then made 
a few quick motions over its sur- 
face. A slight hum came from 
the fuel pile, and an even slight- 
er one from the “Beacon.” Jim 
stumbled back and dropped the 
control board to the ground. 

Ben felt the hairs on his neck 
start up again, and the empty 
pit in his stomach took the next 
step toward complete vacuity. 

"That’s— all? That’s it?" 

Jim nodded weakly, and col- 
lapsed to the ground. Roy Tate 
grabbed Ben’s arm. "The pile, 
Ben — I checked it l The meter 
shows a little over three-quarters 
used up!” 

Ben reached down and jerked 
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Hubbard awake. “Damn it, Jim, 
is it enough? Did we do it?” 

Jim frowned, a little sur- 
prised, Ben thought, that any- 
thing at all had happened. 

“Yes,” he nodded weakly, the 
stutter suddenly gone, “it could 
have done it — if everything else 
held together — it could . . .” 

Ben layed him gently on the 
ground. “All right,” he said, “if 
anyone feels inclined, pray some- 
one hears us . . .” 

T HE waiting is the worst, Ben 
decided. At any moment, he 
expected retaliation, or penalty, 
or something for not sending 
one of the women. It was nearly 
an hour after the usual time for 
the selection and he could feel 
the oppressive tension of the 
others bearing down upon him. 

If anything happens now, he 
considered, they’re going to get 
up and do something. I don’t 
know what — but something. He 
had a fair idea of what it might 
be — and the part he played was 
not a very desirable one. 

Their senses were so numbed, 
their reactions so dulled — that 
no one saw it until the creature 
was halfway up the hill. Thad 
Baxter was first. He didn’t speak 
— he just stared, grabbed Ben 
and pointed. Ben shoved his way 
through the crowd already form- 
ing on the crest of the hill. He 
was prepared for almost any- 
thing — except for what it was. 


It was about waist-high, and it 
had large, ian-like pink ears that 
could almost be called transpar- 
ent. The face was distinctly ro- 
dent-like. Gray, wrinkled skin 
was draped over protruding 
bones; and although the crea- 
ture was completely hairless, 
Ben Had the strong feeling that 
it had once, some time ago, been 
covered with hair or fur. It 
stopped a few yards away and 
held up a hand that was too 
closely human for comfort. Ben 
stepped forward a pace. 

“First,” it announced in a 
high, rasping voice, “I know 
your feelings and tell you I am 
not the Player. Am not responsi- 
ble for the deaths of your fe- 
males. I have great sorrow for 
you.” 

It seemed to be waiting for a 
reply. It turned small black eyes 
on Ben. 

“All right. We’ll accept that 
for now. Who are you?” 

The creature raised a thin 
hand and shook his head. “Later 
for that. Now I have others. 
The Game is over. You have 
won." 

• • • 

No one could recall exactly 
what happened. There was a mo- 
ment of stunned immobility, 
then chaos, in which the small 
wrinkled visitor showed a re- 
markable agility for avoiding 
death by trampling. Esther was 
through the crowd and in Ben’s 
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arms, and the pain of what had 
gone before was forgotten. She 
looked at him, and Ben said “I 
know you, Esther." Her eyes 
smiled, and she answered. “And 
I know you, Ben." 

His name was Hsu-Kwaiu, as 
near as they could tell — and his 
story, told to the assembled colo- 
nists, was as terrifying as the 
one they had experienced. 

“Our lives have run the Bame 
course," he said sadly. He ex- 
plained how his race, the Ortai, 
colonized the planet five-hundred 
years before — and how the thing 
in the forest drew them into its 
deadly Game. 

Squatting on his spindly legs, 
Hsu-Kwaiu told Ben, “We are 
long-lived, the Ortai, and have 
different, and stronger — abili- 
ties — than you. But we were not 
strong enough. Eventually, all 
succumbed to the Game. Now is 
only myself— out of thousand 
number who start.” 

Esther trembled against him, 
and Ben could feel the shudder 
that swept through the crowd. 
Their conclusions were obvious. 

Hsu-Kwaiu seemed to sense 
their emotions. The visible pain 
in his face told Ben the crea- 
ture’s abilities included a highly- 
developed empathy that left him 
most vulnerable. 

“No,” said Hsu-Kwaiu, 
"Please — I am not to claim full 
understanding of nature of that 
which holds us here — but some 


advantage has been gained by 
you. Know this — is first time 
any one has beaten it . . ." 

It took some time — but Ben 
and the others finally under- 
stood. Ironically, Hsu-Kwaiu ex- 
plained, the Ortai had beaten 
themselves in the Games. Being 
a highly developed and sensitive 
race, they had some knowledge 
of the thing in the forest. They 
learned that the being was not 
entirely confined to this Time or 
Space, but was somehow bound 
in a complex manner to its plan- 
et. They learned that the arti- 
facts in the forest had been 
built by another race — possibly 
the original dwellers of the 
world— and that some kinship or 
relation had existed between the 
being and the planet’s early in- 
habitants. 

All the Ortai learned was care- 
fully calculated and used to play 
against the being in the Game. 
Too late, Hsu-Kwaiu told them, 
they learned that knowledge was 
not enough. 

Then, nearly five centuries la- 
ter, the human colonists arrived. 
By pure necessity, through lack 
of knowledge, the random factor 
was introduced into the Game. 

“Could never happen again — 
never,” the alien sighed. “Still, 
is within logical framework of 
possibilities, so element is pres- 
ent waiting to happen, so to 
speak. A good chess player can 
never beat a Master — but child 
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with no understanding might 
once make random move.” 

His face twisted into what 
Ben believed to be a smile. "Is 
poor analogy lacking complete- 
ness. In unbelievable complexi- 
ties of being’s Game, random 
move has meaning none can 
fathom. Suffice to know that you 
— or ‘part’ of you — is playing 
Game without your knowledge.” 

Then, Hsu-Kwaiu seemed to 
search Ben’s mind for meaning 
and said, “Is like blindfolded 
man with good hearing in sleep- 
ing state cheating at roulette 
with theoretical magnet.” 

The analogy turned Ben’s 
stomach over twice. 

“In final sense,” Hsu-Kwaiu 
said, “is best to say whatever 
deities you consider have smiled 
upon you. This id a certainty.” 

“If our luck continues,” Ben 
added, “we may be able to leave 
this world. Of course, Hsu- 
Kwaiu, you will come with us.” 

H SU-KWAIU seemed less than 
enthusiastic after Ben’s ex- 
planation of the Beacon. 

"Fortune be with you,” he 
said sadly, turning away. "As 
for myself, I expect not to see 
my world again — but the 
thought is a pleasant one to 
contemplate.” 

Then, gathering his feeble 
strength, Hsu-Kwaiu rose. “And 
now must leave,” he said. And 
without another word, he began 


to make his way across the 
clearing. 

Ben caught up quickly and 
faced him. “Just like that? 
You're going? But where — and 
why? You explained all your peo- 
ple were gone, you — ” 

Hsu-Kwaiu’s black eyes 
turned to stone. “No. There is no 
more to say. You do not under- 
stand, Ben Harker? Who I am? 
Why I am here?” 

“Well, I — ” Ben could only 
shake his head blankly. 

“There is one question you did 
not ask me — and did not ask it 
because I did not allow it to be 
asked. Do you not wonder, now, 
that I have freed you of the re- 
striction to wonder — how I have 
evaded the being for five-hun- 
dred years?’’ 

Ben grew suddenly cold. 

Hsu-Kwaiu nodded. “I did not 
wish to say this to the others. In 
truth, I have evaded nothing. 
Know how I have spent the long 
centuries — know that I have 
taken the part of a Flayer and 
daily suffered the things your 
females suffered — only I was the 
only one left, and the being lives 
to play the Game. So I was not 
allowed to die.” 

He faced Ben with eyes that 
were both cold and full of an- 
cient regret. 

“Know, then, that the thing 
out there who toys with our 
lives is far too alien to more 
than sense your presence here. 
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It is only through myself that it 
can communicate with you at 
all.” 

Ben’s fists tightened and the 
long days of frustrated rage 
welled up within him. 

“No," sighed Hsu-Kwaiu, "you 
do not see. Understand that I am 
as helpless against its will as you 
are.” 

He paused a moment, and 
seemed to search deeply into 
Ben’s eyes — into the depths of 
his being. 

“This thing — it is not to be 
comprehended — but I tell you 
this, what I have learned and 
come to believe. It is even more 
a horror than you can realize, 
for I think it is not the superior, 
unbelievably intelligent entity 
the Ortai — and now you — have 
conceived. It is a thing worse 
than that. It is not only incom- 
prehensibly alien — it is an un- 
reasoning child — an idiot, a re- 
tarded mind groping forever in 
the prison of its own womb-like 
mind." 

Hsu-Kwaiu shuddered visibly. 
"It is this thing — unpredictable 
and terrible — which holds us in 
its grasp. In recent years I have 
almost come to believe much of 
its actions are less attributable 
to alien logic than to childish ir- 
rationality.” Hsu-Kwaiu shook 
his head. “But no, could not be — 
simply could not be. . . .” 

Ben was silent. There was lit- 
tle he could say after Hsu- 


Kwaiu’s revelations. Each time 
his thoughts settled on an entity 
the alien described, his mind re- 
jected that pursuit with savage 
violence. 

“One thing more,” said Hsu- 
Kwaiu. “I have learned to inject 
some of myself into its actions — 
little, and to small avail — but 
some. Enough, I think, to ease 
the role of your females as they 
travelled the interdimensional 
paths of the Game. Did I not say, 
Ben Harker, that I shared your 
sorrow?” 

And then he turned, and 
walked toward the bottom of the 
hill — and the forest. 

“Hsu-Kwaiu !” 

The alien turned slowly. “Ah, 
it comes. With release, you feel 
the need to ask the last ques- 
tion. I will place it for you: 
What occurs now? I do not 
know, Ben Harker. I have delt 
only with losers — never with a 
winner . . .” 

And then he was gone. 

I^AWN rose uneventfully on 
the sixth day after Hsu- 
Kwaiu’s visit. Ben discovered 
that fear is quickly supplanted 
by other emotions once the stim- 
ulus is removed. With each day, 
tension faded among the colo- 
nists. 

Still, one part of every mind in 
the camp travelled through non- 
space with the message they all 
now firmly believed had spread 
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across the galaxy from Jim 
Hubbard’s cone. 

Admittedly, it was sometimes 
difficult for even a small part of 
Ben’s mind to make that jump 
into non-space — or very much of 
anywhere beyond the warmth of 
Esther’s presence. 

Now, as morning announced 
itself, he watched her rise and 
leave him. She stood for a mo- 
ment, running a comb through 
her dark hair, clothed in the pale 
translucence of the shelter. She 
pulled a robe over her shoulders 
and came to sit beside him. 

“It’s over now, Ben. It is all 
over and I know it will never 
come again.” 

Before, he might have read 
pleading in her voice, and her 
eyes; but now he knew she was 
not asking for assurance, but 
giving it. 

He watched her, but the 
strength in her gaze remained 
steady. Then she came to him 
and what he had lost forever 
was returned, and he believed 
completely in tomorrow. 

• tt 

There was the scream and the 
running feet and the shattering 
of the dream. They were wrap- 
ping a white cloth around Boy’s 
hand, and the red staining the 
white seemed unbearably bright. 

"It was instinct — or habit, I 
guess,” Roy said grimly. “And I 
guess I was lucky.” 

Ben understood. They had all 


become used to testing the field 
that surrounded them during 
the Game — especially after Ork. 

Ben looked at Roy and Roy 
said "Yes. It’s up again.” 

. . . But we won! Hau-Kwaiu, 
you’re there. TeU, it we won! 

For the first time, with an al- 
most unnatural clarity, Ben fully 
understood Hsu-Ewaiu’s picture 
of a childlike alien mind warping 
all logic and reason to fit its own 
completely self-oriented needs. A 
being that perceived the image 
of the universe, shattered it, and 
reshaped it to fit the Game. 

But Ben saw something else — 
something Hsu-Ewaiu had not. 
Childish and mad it might be, 
but it was a precocious maniac — 
if maniac it Was at all — and it 
knew how to get the answers it 
could not reason or re-shape for 
itself. It had, Ben believed, used 
Hsu-Ewaiu himself to find a so- 
lution that was readily avail- 
able in its captive environment. 
It was the type of thing a selfish 
human child would do. 

But this is not a child, not a 
child in any sense of the word I 
can understand. This is not a 
question of a four-year-old who 
does not like to lose — it is the 
demand of something incompre- 
hensible . . . 

The blue haze shimmered in 
the clearing. 

Best. it read, 

two out of three? 

TM END 
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FAR 
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TO 

CYGNUS 

By FRITZ LEIBER 

Does the inner world lie inside the mind? 
Or out there in the world of things, nested 
on objects or fields ? A good question, posed 
by Fritz tether's Dr. Dragonet, and solved 
perhaps, with a draught of his psionic elixir. 



T SHIFTED my borrowed Hill- 
man Minx into double low to 
help the brave but under-engined 
little dear scrabble up the last 
steep-shooting stretch of asphalt- 
ed road to Dr. Hugo Dragonet’s 
house, perched like an angular 
flying saucer about to take off 
from one of the highest pinnacles 
in the eastern end of the Santa 
Monica Mountains — a pinnacle 


overlooking Hollywood, down- 
town Los Angeles, Griffith Park, 
Forest Lawn Cemetery, and 
North Hollywood in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. 

My heart was thudding like 
the engine of the Minx — not with 
overexertion, but excitement. 
Nineteen minutes ago the Enig- 
matic Engineer — of psychology 
and everything else, including 
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wealth-winning cinematic de- 
vices — had said to me, “Arthur, 
I’ve discovered a drug that is to 
mescalin and LSD as they are to 
weak coffee. Come up and try it.” 
Then Dr. Dragonet’s voice, dry 
as Rhine wine, had broken off 
and bang had gone down his 
phone. 

Sirens silent, an LA police car 
and black-and-white truck hur- 
tled past me by all of three inch- 
es, almost scaring my Minx into 
the ditch. At first I thought their 
target was the Greater Cosmic 
Fellowship, and I shuddered to 
think what that might let loose 
on the world — if one could be- 
lieve Dr. Dragonet’s assertions 
about the GCF, which would 
have frightened a Communist or 
Birchite pea-green alike. 

But the two police vehicles 
shot past the gilded gate in the 
Fellowship’s white wall. Drawing 
up in the turn-around by the 
Doctor’s house, they spewed out 
bluecoats and also brown-britch- 
es, who poured into the shrub- 
bery beyond the house. 

My thoughts whizzed : My 
phone tapped . . . the Doctor’s 
brazen invitation ... a raid by 
LA’s unsleeping Narcotics 
Squad, which has no respect for 
great secret scientists or any 
other kind. 

My Minx wouldn’t whizz. In 
the nearest view window of Dr. 
Dragonet’s cantilevered dwell- 
ing, in front of the tightly drawn 


pale drapes, I made out the Doc- 
tor’s black cat peering down at 
the police. 

I thought: 1 hope you’re play- 
ing lookout, Impet, and doing a 
right job of it. Snarl the alarm, 
girl! Fizz, “Fuzz!” 

The last two cops carried great 
nets trailing from iron hoops five 
feet across. I wondered dismally 
how Dr. Dragonet’s erect lank 
silver-topped form would look 
hanging acutely bent in the mesh 
of one of them. Very dignified 
and intensely menacing, I de- 
cided impartially. 

U NAIDED by the redoubling 
of my heartbeat, my Minx 
painfully crawled to the foot of 
the steps leading up to the can- 
tilevered terrace-porch. Setting 
the brakes with a swipe of one 
hand and snatching up with the 
other my innocent-looking cane 
— which I have taken to carrying 
ever since my adventures with 
Dr. Dragonet began to go deep — 
I jumped out and raced up the 
steep steps toward a cloud- 
flecked blue sky, blown clear of 
smog for once by a steady west 
wind, and — here I slowed a bit, I 
couldn’t help it — toward a very 
pretty pair of slim black-stock- 
inged legs swinging coquettishly 
from the edge of the terrace still 
well above me. 

I’d never met legs like that at 
any previous session with Dr. 
Dragonet. But then I’d never 
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known much about his private 
affairs. In fact, I’d never thought 
of the old boy having any. 

I resumed speed and soon, 
three steps from the top, I was 
looking straight into the dark 
eyes of the most delicious girl 
I’ve ever encountered. She had a 
slim pale face, humorous sensu- 
ous lips, and long black hair 
hanging sleekly yet unconfined. 
She was wearing black leotards 
and a black velvet cape which 
draped casually from her shoul- 
ders across the dull black flag- 
stones of the terrace. 

“Why the haste, my hearty?’’ 
she asked me tranquilly, sitting 
there and swinging her legs. 

I pictured her in a net — or 
rather explaining to one of LA’s 
hanging judges how she had 
been cajoled into smoking super- 
marijuana by a lewd and sinister 
pseudo-scientist old enough to be 
her grandfather, almost. 

“I’m Arthur Gray,” I informed 
her somewhat breathlessly, eager 
to create a sensation with my po- 
lice raid news. 

“And I’m Eduina Capasom- 
brio.” 

Just then I saw it approaching 
her steajthily yet ripple-swift 
across the half-roofed, sun- 
bright, shadow-dark terrace — 
and wondered for a split second 
if I’d already been somehow 
dosed, maybe by spray, with the 
Doctor’s new drug. Then for an- 
other split instant I thought it 


was Impet, magnified by some il- 
lusion to thrice Impet’s height at 
the shoulder and thirty times the 
housecat’s mass. But this narrow 
black feline had eyes of blue fire 
and fangs with a steely glitter 
and its black pelt alternately 
shimmered and blurred as it 
moved. 

I whipped my sword out of its 
cane-sheath and thrust it fast 
over Eduina’s shoulder, at least 
an inch outside her close-fitting 
ear, just as the creature pounced. 

The blade hit something and 
jarred, an electric shock traveled 
up my sword-arm, then every- 
thing went black before my eyes 
as if I were about to faint from 
excitement or fear. 

I squinched my eyes and shook 
my head sharply. My power of 
sight came back. I stared around 
the terrace wildly, numb arm 
posing the sword for another 
lunge. But the black leopard was 
gone. 

“Arthur, that was very un- 
cool,” Eduina informed me se- 
verely, “to go stab at a poor 
panting animal after the police 
and every idiot he-man with a 
gun have been hunting him 
across the hills for a week or 
more. 

“Except coming so near my 
ear with your skimevitch,” she 
added with a note of consolation. 
“That was cool, Arthur." She’d 
still not moved, though her legs 
were still swinging. 
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At once the memory came back 
to me, making sense of the po- 
lice nets, of the black leopard 
that had escaped from a private 
zoo near Tarzana and been pac- 
ing back and forth across the 
bottom of the front page of the 
LA Times for ten days, far be- 
low the black jungle treetops of 
the second-coming headlines 
about the illegal Soviet bomb- 
test. 

“It didn’t look one bit worn 
and weary to me,” I said, still 
scanning shiveringly for the 
beast, which had really reminded 
me of one I’d read about in a sci- 
ence-fiction story — a lordly crea- 
ture of evil with electricity for 
blood. “It looked all spruced up, 
as if it had come to take you to 
dinner — to be the meat course.” 

Eduina lightly shook her head. 
“Probably just wanted sympathy 
— or his horoscope cast. I’d want 
my Cat Stars read in his situa- 
tion.” 

"Are there Cat Stars?” I 
asked. 

“There are Dog Stars, aren’t 
there?” she responded wide- 
eyed. I didn’t quite know how to 
take some of her remarks and re- 
actions. Kids change so fast 
these days that a ten-year age- 
gap sometimes seems like ten 
generations. With Eduina, I felt 
like I was blundering in the 
dark. Delightful dark, though, 
even better than iced Irish cof- 
fee. 
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T HERE came low shouts, two 
gunshots, then a thrashing of 
underbrush from the other side 
of the terrace. I gave Eduina my 
free hand as she scrambled up. 
We ran across and looked down 
from the unrailed edge. 

Twenty feet below, the police 
were tramping back to their cars. 
Two of them carried, in a dou- 
ble-over net between them, a sad 
sweaty-looking black leopard. Its 
fur was dusty too, but its chest 
was heaving and I could see no 
sign of blood. Evidently my 
sword, if it had ever really hit 
that leopard, had done no great 
damage and the police gunshots 
had been only for scare-effect. 
The Los Angeles police are good 
efficient guys, really — the ama- 
teurs wouldn’t hkve been satis- 
fied until they’d blown the crea- 
ture to bits. 

I noticed that the police had 
left behind them in the shrubs a 
small black suitcase. Or perhaps 
someone else had dropped it 
there first. 

Alone I wouldn’t have been no- 
ticed, but girls like Eduina are 
stare-o-magnetic. 

“We got him safe and sound, 
miss,” one of them called up. 
“You can quit worrying now.” 

Although my attention was 
still wholly on the netted leo- 
pard, I was tempted to call back, 
“I do not think worrying is one 
of the young lady’s skills,” but 
just then the same cop called up, 
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“What’s that weapon you got 
there, fellow?" 

"A long shish-kebab skewer,” 
I assured him, guiltily making 
sure my hand hid the silver- 
knobbed grip. Sword canes are 
decidedly illegal and although 
the LA police are often good 
guys, they are always sticklers. 
I was still studying the captured 
leopard, very doubtfully now. 

There was a loud hist! behind 
us. I spun around. It was only 
Earl, the Doctor’s sturdy butler 
and precision machinist, beckon- 
ing us from the porch door. 

But I had already made up my 
mind. The black leopard the po- 
lice had netted was not my black 
leopard and never had been, 

Little Impet, peering around 
Karl’s thick ankles, seemed to 
agree with me, for the black 
house-cat scanned about fiercely, 
then sprang back with a spitting 
hiss of her own. 

I was glad myself we were 
leaving the terrace. Now that the 
sun was dropping out of sight 
and the west wind humming 
higher, the place had. turned 
eerie. 

Protectively— well, that was a 
bit of my reason — I shifted my 
free arm to Eduina’s waist. Even 
through the velvet cape it felt re- 
markably slim and supple. 

The big living room with its 
thick tight-drawn drapes was so 
dark I couldn’t see anything 
clearly. I was annoyed at Karl 


for closing the door tightly be- 
hind us, then remembered what 
might be lurking outside and 
stopped feeling irked. Realizing 
other advantages of the dark- 
ness, I shifted my arm to the 
same position under Eduina’s 
cloak. She didn’t mind or maybe 
didn’t notice. She was a very 
cool girl, truly. 

T HERE was a pale shape 
stretched above the center of 
the floor — on a low dark couch, I 
guessed. Or maybe floating there. 
Around it was a circle of eight 
motionless, weirdly hunched 
forms. I wondered if they were 
having drugged visions and per- 
haps drugged shape-changes, 
supposing the Doctor’s experi- 
ment had already begun. 

I started to ask, but Eduina 
breathed at my ear a shh that 
was almost a kiss, while from 
the pale shape there came a sweet 
monotonous voice saying: 

“It’s a blue blue planet, not 
from oceans, but from great 
prairies of blue grass reaching 
almost to the poles and dotted 
here and there with tiny lakes. 
Dipping closer, I can see herds 
of unicorns and tricorns crop- 
ping the blue savannas. Now, 
closer still, I see bands of slim 
elvish folk. Their naked skins 
are pale blue. They ride the uni- 
corn, they pound a bluish grain 
to flour, they study the stars 
through telescopes with lenses of 
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water and mirrors of liquid mer- 
cury curved by force fields. They 
dance to pipes and sleep or they 
meditate alone under their fiery 
moon . . .” 

For a moment I could see the 
blue scene hovering before mj 
eyes — so sharply that I wondered 
if there could be visions con- 
tagious like diseases and delu- 
sions — although the edges of my 
mind and feelings were still busy 
with my rather loony guesses 
about a drug-orgy and with my 
black leopard, the deadly one 
. . . and with Eduina, of course. 

As the sweet voice died away, 
the living room lights came up 
softly. I looked at the pale figure 
lying in the center of the room — 
on a low couch, as I’d guessed — 
and my heart jumped about a 
yard away from Eduina and 
hung there for several seconds. 

The pale figure was a long girl 
in an umbelted white flannel 
dress that covered her from neck 
to pink toes. Her tranced face 
had the lines but not the fullness 
of that of a Greek goddess. Her 
long hair outspread was a pale 
golden sunburst. 

The eight weirdly hunched 
forms dissolved into eight of the 
Doctor’s angularly asymmetric 
but comfortably cushioned 
chairs with five superficially nor- 
mal-looking occupants. The three 
chairs to my left were empty. 
The next two held grasshopper- 
thin restless Professor Seibold 


and, clerical collar indenting his 
jowls, plump Father Minturn — 
two highly intelligent men I’d 
met before at the Doctor’s ses- 
sions on those occasions when 
he’d wanted a thorough mate- 
rialistic scientist and a thought- 
ful Man of God among his ob- 
servers. 

Next to the priest reclined a 
very tall, very thin nun in black 
flowing habit and a visored and 
veiled wimple which completely 
concealed her features. Not so 
normal-looking, that one, I had to 
admit. 

The figure beyond that — just 
to my right — made my heart 
sink: a handsome crophaired 
sun-tanned suavely muscled 
young man in rather close-fitting 
sports jacket, slacks, and suede 
shoes, all dazzling white; his 
gaze was bored yet sensuous, 
raptorial yet veiled — oh, every- 
boys knows Jay Astar, the new- 
est and most successful Brando- 
surrogate and homegrown Mas- 
troianni to hit stereo, cinema, 
and TV. 

My jealous and pessimistic 
mind instantly decided that 
Eduina and the blonde had to be 
starlets who had come to this ses- 
sion along with “Jastar.” Such 
offbeat beauties could only,be his 
girls. My spirits sank. 

Why would the Doctor have 
him here? But then the Doctor 
rather liked film folks, the old 
fool. 
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A LANK figure straightened 
briskly up from the only 
chair I couldn’t see into, the one 
in front of me, and turned to 
face me with a supple unrigid 
military erectness. At times Dr. 
Hugo Dragonet looks remarka- 
bly like a Prussian or Czarist of- 
ficer, or diplomat perhaps. His 
silvery hair was crewcut, his 
wrinkle-netted eyes gleamed with 
youth, the other lines of his long 
face were cynical-genial. 

"Arthur!” he said, smiling 
warmly. Then the smile thinned 
a trifle. “Stop smooching my 
niece!” 

I tried brazenly to hang onto 
her, but Eduina unhooked her- 
self from my arm with a full 
turn that swirled her velvet cape 
away from her black-fitted body. 

Dr. Dragonet’s eyes twinkled. 
“Eduina, Mister Arthur Gray,” 
he said formally. "Arthur, Senor- 
ita Eduina Capasombrio.” 

I bowed peevishly. My pessi- 
mistic mind — which at my birth 
had declared a cold war against 
my optimistic feelings — slightly 
redeployed its thoughts about 
Eduina : she wasn’t the girl Jas- 
tar had brought, but the one he 
had come here to fascinate and 
lay claim to, probably had al- 
ready done so. And the blonde 
too, of course. Who can win 
against stereo stars? 

Dr. Dragonet might prove my 
ally, of course. I could even imag- 
ine him saying “Stop necking 


my niece,” to Jastar too. But he 
was an old man, lost in his ex- 
periments and inventions. 

Eduina went up to him. “Dear 
Uncle Hugo,” she said softly. He 
bowed to her and as she pressed 
a kiss on his forehead, she looked 
sidewise at me with a peculiarly 
sly smile. By some chance his 
lips quirked at the same mo- 
ment. Was Uncle Hugo really so 
old? Then she swirled down into 
the empty chair next his. 

To fill the conversational 
pause, but mostly because I was 
really curious, I asked, “Was the 
other young woman actually see- 
ing or clairvoying a scene on an- 
other planet? And is she under 
the influence of — ’’ I hesitated. 

“Of my new drug? Yes,” he 
finished for me. “As to your first 
question, it’s rather improbable 
she was getting anything inter- 
planetary or interstellar. More 
likely something from her sub- 
conscious, or from the subcon- 
scious mind of one of us. Some 
forgotten fairytale, perhaps. 

“However, there's this to be 
said for your suggestion,” he 
went on. "Whenever I ask the 
young lady where her vision is 
coming from, she points toward 
the constellation Cygnus — the 
Swan or Northern Cross, as you 
know — whether it happens to be 
below or, as now, above the hori- 
zon, or night or day at the time. 
As far as I know, she has no 
knowledge of field astronomy. It’s 
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a suggestive circumstance, 
though really nothing to build 
on." 

I nodded. Quite restrained for 
Dr. Dragonet, I thought, remem- 
bering the black goggles with 
which he had let us glimpse the 
glow of mentality diffusing from 
the galaxy and with which he 
had (so he claimed!) discovered 
the Greater Cosmic Fellowship to 
be a secret outpost — peaceful, he 
hoped, he told us — of black giant 
centipedal Martians * — a good 
example of the stranger denizens 
of Hollywood, if you can believe 
the Doctor. 

The memory gave me a start. 
I wondered if my black leopard 
could be some creature or projec- 
tion of the Martians. 

The priest and the professor 
were looking at me peculiarly. I 
realized I was still holding my 
naked swordcane. Karl silently 
handed me its sheath. 

Eduina began chattily to tell 
her uncle about the eruption of 
police and the capture of the es- 
caped leopard. I waited for her 
to finish, intending to add my 
theory — conviction, rather — that 
there had been two black leop- 
ards. 

jV/fEANWHILE the fair-haired 
girl sat up on the couch, 
resting her chin in her hand. Her 
eyes were open now, but her clas- 

•“Tke Goggle* ol Dr. Dragonet," FANTAS- 
TIC, July tut 
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sic face was still dreamy. She 
wasn't so long after all — it had 
been that white dress. 

Jay Astar looked at her loosely 
draped form with a cool appraisal 
I found infuriating. 

The two other men in the cir- 
cle had begun to talk about the 
Siberian explosion that had us 
on the brink of war. Professor 
Seibold was claiming it had been 
a giant underground atomic test- 
blast which had got out of con- 
trol and vented in spite of all So- 
viet precautions and secrecy 
measures. Father Minturn sup- 
ported the minority guess that it 
had been an enemy atomic rocket, 
aimed at Krasnoyarsk and over- 
shooting north. A Chinese rock- 
et, perhaps, or — who dared say? 

Palm outthrust protestingly, 
Dr. Dragonet called briskly, 
“Ladies, gentlemen, enough of 

these trivia! Roxane! bring 

the psionic elixir!" 

I looked toward the girl in 
white as he called “Roxane !” but 
she didn't react . . . and then 
from the next room came a third 
young lady bearing a tray with 
crystal-gleaming goblets and two 
bottles. She too was slim, wear- 
ing a blue suit and wraparound 
blue sun-glasses which somehow 
reminded me of the blue planet 
I’d heard described. Really, the 
girl in white should have been 
wearing them. 

The third girl had dark red 
hair bobbed rather long. Be- 
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neath the masking glasses her 
lips were curved in an impudent, 
knowing smile. She wore blue net 
stockings. 

Again my heart did that de- 
lightful devastating business of 
jumping a yard away from 
Eduina, or this time as much as 
two. 

The newcomer set the tray 
down on a high taboret beside 
Dr. Dragonet’s chair. Smiling 
compassionately at me, the Doc- 
tor said, “Arthur! Let me intro- 
duce you to my nieces Mademoi- 
selle Roxane Rougecheveu — ” He 
indicated the redhead, who 
sketched a curtsy “ — and to 
Frauline Blondine Haarlang — ” 
The girl in white nodded vaguely 
“ — who belong respectively to 
the French and German branches 
of the Dragonet family, through 
the maternal line, just as Senor- 
ita Capasombrio does to the 
Spanish. 

“Oh, by the way, Blondine,” 
he called to the girl in white, “if 
you see any more of the blue 
planet, don’t hesitate to break in 
on us, no matter what we’re dis- 
cussing.” She gave another 
vague nod. 

The redhead sat down in the 
farther of the remaining chairs 
and I in the remaining one — in 
the exact spot where my heart 
still vacillated midway between 
Eduina and Roxane, which was a 
good thing for my physiological 
integrity. Bad to have one’s 


anatomic and amatory hearts in 
different places. 

Working with skilled rapidity, 
Dr. Dragonet poured a pale yel- 
low wine into seven of the gob- 
lets, then using a pipette, added 
to each exactly three- drops of a 
colorless fluid from a glass-stop- 
pered crystal bottle. 

Gradually all eyes, even the 
lazy ones of Jastar, became fixed 
on the Doctor and his speeding 
hands. As he worked, he began 
to speak, quite casually. 

“One of life’s most fascinating 
problems, which science refuses 
to tackle, or shrugs off as ‘meta- 
physics,’ is the hook-up between 
the mind and the world.” 

I thought. Oh nuts, a lecture 
on philosophy — when 1 want to 
hear about blue planets and 
black leopards and golden elixirs. 

F LARING his nostrils at me, 
as if he’d caught my thoughts, 
the Doctor continued, “To put it 
simply, where in the brain — or 
elsewhere ! — is the space of my — 
or your — consciousness? Where 
is that clearcut shining scene 
which each sighted man or wom- 
an sees outspread before him 
while he wakes, or shimmering 
strangely in dreams ?” He tapped 
the silver-lawned side of his 
skull. “Is it inside here?” He 
swept five outstretched fingers in 
front of him. “Or is it . . . out 
there ?” 

I thought, Say, maybe this ap- 
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plies. Was my black leopard a 
living thing . . . out there ? Or 
was it a projection from my 
mind? — or from someone else’s 
mind! True, my sword had bent 
and my arm had been shocked. 
Yet the black leopard had had 
that glimmering appearance of a 
projection and the super-realness 
one associates with fever-visions 
rather than reality. And some- 
thing had momentarily blacked 
out my vision, too. 

Professor Seibold muttered to 
himself, intending to be over- 
heard, I’m sure, “To try to meas- 
ure pictures in the mind against 
the great world of matter, as if 
they were two maps which could 
be fitted to each other — naive!” 

Dr. Dragonet caught it. He 
said, smiling, “When I was a 
child, I decided to be naive — 
which incidentally means ‘natu- 
ral’ — forever. It’s paid off — in 
fun and money too. Now to ex- 
plore the problem." He lifted one 
finger. “First, is the space of con- 
sciousness in the brain? That 
would analyze down only to a 
pattern of firing neurons or lec- 
tric fields, not the vivid theater- 
like scene itself.” 

He held up two lingers. “Or is 
the space of consciousness in an- 
other set of dimensions altogeth- 
er? But that means there are at 
least two worlds, the world of 
things and the inner one — which 
offends against science’s Law of 
Parsimony: the need to find the 
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simplest explanation possible, tc 
avoid assuming one more factor 
than necessary.” 

“I go for simplicity myself,” 
Jay Astar observed, that rough 
sonorous voice of his ringing out 
for the first time, but it was hard 
to tell whether he was talking 
about scientific assumptions, or 
styles of acting, or clothes maybe 
— or at any rate I told myself 
that. I glanced to see if Eduina 
or Roxane were hanging onto the 
words of the white-clad male 
love-god. They didn't seem to be. 

Dr. Dragonet continued, “Ac- 
tually the second explanation in- 
volves a gigantic offense against 
the Law of Parsimony, for if each 
conscious being has an inner 
world approximating even to a 
small degree the world of things, 
then we are assuming trillions 
upon trillions of separate worlds 
— a vast unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of structures.” 

OROFESSOR Seibold snorted, 
*- “You’re just hanging sense 
data on a pre-Kantian space-time 
framework.” 

“Do you dig this?" I whis- 
pered experimentally to Eduina. 
She nodded curtly without looking 
at me. From Roxane’s direction 
I heard a very faint chuckle. I 
cursed myself and concentrated. 

“Or — ” Dr. Dragonet went on, 
three fingers in the air, his eyes 
gleaming over his pipette, to the 
top of which his thumb wa» 
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clamped to check its drip — “does 
the inner world lie out there in 
the world of things ? — like paint 
on a house, or make-up on a 
woman’s face, or wrappings of 
finest tissue on a box. De Broglie 
has said that each electron ex- 
tends, however tenuously, to the 
ends of the universe. Why not 
the conscious mind? What if all 
our inner worlds lie out there, 
nested on objects and on fields, 
clothing with color and feeling 
the skeleton world of things?” 

“More 200-year-old British 
metaphysics !” the professor 
jeered. 

But, “Perhaps forming togeth- 
er one single great diversified 
communal mind, Doctor?” the 
tall veiled black nun across the 
circle from me observed in a 
harsh mechanic whisper which 
made me shiver. There was a 
faint dry rustling as she leaned 
forward. Jay Astar, sitting on 
her left, looked at her sharply. 

Dr. Dragonet nodded. “Per- 
haps, Sister Marcia.” 

“The Mind of God,” Father 
Minturn murmured on her right. 

Dr. Dragonet frowned. “God — 
a word,” he said harshly, “yet 
not altogether inacceptible. The 
communal mind would of course 
have within it a multitude of foci 
— our individualities. Not a 
Trinity, but almost an Infinity.” 

“Bits of mind strewn about,” 
Eduina observed. “You make it 
sound like ectoplasm, Uncle Hu- 


go.” From my other side Roxane 
chuckled. The Doctor made a face 
at them. 

Professor Seibold was angrily 
waving his hand. “I can see the 
stars,” he asserted emphatically, 
but only for a moment mystify- 
ingly. “How can bits of my con- 
sciousness lie that far out — hun- 
dreds and billions of light years 
away?” 

The Doctor replied quietly, 
“Aristotle had an insight which 
we’ve neglected and derided : 
that vision goes out from the eye 
to the object and then returns to 
the eye. Perhaps consciousness 
operates that way, moving in- 
stantaneously or almost so, even 
though physical vision doesn’t. 
Modern investigations suggest 
that psi- or esp-forces move at ve- 
locities at least far greater than 
light.” 

“But what I see in the stars 
happened hundreds and billions 
of years ago!” Professor Seibold 
rapped back. “The stars have 
moved since — they and the mind 
bits would not be congruent!” 

“Most of the stars haven’t 
moved far,” the Doctor coun- 
tered. “The dis-congruence would 
not be great and since we’ve 
hardly begun to log psi-observa- 
tions we wouldn’t have detected 
it just as the apparent movement 
of the stars with the seasons was 
indetectable to the ancients and 
medievals, so that they decided 
all the stars were set in one vast 
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crystal sphere at the outer limits 
of the cosmos.” 

“You talk of psi-forces and 
forces of consciousness,” the 
thin professor hammered on. “If 
they're forces, why haven’t we 
detected them, I ask you, sir?” 

“They are too feeble for our in- 
struments to pick up,” the Doe- 
tor retorted. “Psi-forces may be 
basic, yet so weak under most 
terrestrial conditions as to be al- 
most indiscoverable — just as the 
basic force of gravity itself 
might never be discovered in a 
feathery world of free fall. Be- 
sides, most of us haven’t the 
right instruments. The gravito- 
electric and gravito-magnetic 
spectra exist in theory, but 
they’ve never been observed in 
practice — with the exception of 
Ehrenfels experiment and one 
other * ” 

“Hugo,” I cut in. “Would it 
ever be possible for the parts of 
the inner world which lie in the 
world of things to . . . well ... 
operate independently?” I was 
thinking of my black leopard. 

“There we enter a more specu- 
lative realm,” the Doctor said 
thoughtfully. “But yes, Arthur, 
some of my most recent trials of 
the elixir have indicated to me 
that under certain conditions the 
contents of the subconscious 
mind of a highly repressed, high- 
ly energized person — a person 
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with powerful drives — might be 
projected into the world of 
things, there taking individual- 
ized form, possibly animal, like 
some of Jung’s archetypes, and 
operating for a while independ- 
ently, with powers to move about 
and help or harm.” 

“This is preposterous! I ask 
you what — ” Professor Seibold 
burst out contentiously, but at 
that moment Blondine Haarlang 
began to speak from her central 
position on the low couch, her 
eyes again closed, her voice a 
pleasant yet imperious mono- 
tone: 

“Great black and silver space- 
ships are orbiting now around 
the blue planet. Boats land from 
the spaceships and discharge be- 
ings in great helmets and pro- 
tective suits — perhaps the air is 
poisonous to them. They are hu- 
manoid but I cannot see their 
faces. They begin to explore and 
to test the direction of the wind. 
The elvish folk hide from them in 
the deep blue grass.” 

A lthough the room was 
light now, I again had the 
illusion that the scene Blondine 
was describing was hovering be- 
tween me and her. For a brief 
moment it was frighteningly 
realistic: I could see the heavy- 
suited trampers through the 
grass and I peered in vain to 
glimpse their faces. I asked my- 
self if it were remotelv conceiva- 
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ble that her consciousness, trav- 
eling some unknown superhigh- 
way, had gone out to a planet 
circling a star in the Northern 
Cross. On impulse I asked, 
"Where’s the blue planet, Frau- 
line Haarlang?” 

Without opening her eyes, she 
pointed toward me, which was 
east — I know my directions in 
Dragonet’s house — then raised 
her hand halfway overhead be- 
fore she dropped it. That would 
be right for the Northern Cross 
at this time of summer. 

“I think it’s time we drank the 
elixir — before our speculations 
get too far out without its help,’’ 
Dr. Dragonet said, grimacing 
apologetically at Professor Sei- 
bold. “Roxane, pass around the 
goblets !” 

The professor frowned, grasp- 
ing his goblet when it came as if 
it were a ceremonial mace. “I 
have further objections,’’ he said, 
“but I’ll reserve them.” 

I sniffed at mine, detecting no 
odor but that of Riesling. Some 
of the others sniffed too. I noted 
that Sister Marcia, the black nun, 
was holding her goblet close to 
her narrow chest in short black- 
gloved fingers. 

When Roxane came to him, Dr. 
Dragonet waved her on. “The 
bartender should never drink,” 
he quipped. “Besides, I have ac- 
quired a residual sensitivity from 
repeated doses.” 

He dropped his hand to the 


side of his chair and the lights 
very slowly began to dim. He 
said, “Cortisone is the best medi- 
cal analogy I can find for my 
psychic or psionic elixir — which 
incidentally is extracted from the 
pineal glands of a strain of 
rhesus monkeys which have un- 
dergone certain stresses and 
been injected with various lesser 
drugs. Little -has been discovered 
about the pineal’s function in a 
century of research — but if the 
function is psionic, what ortho- 
dox researcher is going to dis- 
cover that? — or go out on a limb 
about it if he does?” He 
shrugged. 

“Cortisone makes tissues more 
permeable, so that healing sub- 
stances can reach their targets 
more readily. It weakens the 
walls between cell and celL 

“My psionic elixir weakens the 
walls between the cells of the 
mind, between the conscious and 
Hie unconscious and all the other 
areas, many of them unmapped, 
unknown, unexplored. 

“To an even greater degree it 
weakens the walls between mind 
and mind, between minds that 
are near and minds that are far, 
between minds that are almost 
alike and minds that are unut- 
terably divergent. Indicating 
that we are not lonely little forts 
of mind, solitary ‘T’-machines, 
but instead we are points or 
rather foci in a great continuum 
of feeling." 
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T HE room had darkened con- 
siderably from the Doctor’s 
rheostat, but I could still see 
faces, most of them with gazes 
fixed on his sardonic-lined yet 
now almost sorcerous one. Be- 
tween myself and the Doctor, 
Eduina: a humorous “cool” girl, 
yet ageless-seeming now, a 
sphinx. To my left Roxane, her 
smile made enigmatic by her 
blue wraparound glasses. To her 
left, Professor Seibold : suspi- 
cious, hostile, rigidly poised — 
yet I could see his chest move 
with his rapid breathing. Then 
Father Minturn: benign, calm, 
perhaps too calm. Then the in- 
scrutable black-veiled Sister 
Marcia. Then Jay Astar, lazily 
smiling, another calm one — but 
perhaps his hand was shaking 
slightly, for mow he casually 
steadied his goblet against his 
white-trousered knee. And so 
back around the circle to Dt. 
Dragonet. In the shadows behind 
him was a dark blocky form — 
Karl. 

And in the center of the circle, 
Blondine. She faced me rather 
than the Doctor, but she was not 
looking directly at me, but some- 
what over my head. And her gaze 
seemed to go far beyond, through 
the wall, out into space, perhaps 
to her blue planet. 

My heart skipped a beat as a 
black shape leaped to the back of 
Father Seibold’s chair. Impet. 
The black housecat silently set- 
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tied down there behind the cleric’s 
head, though I doubt he was 
aware of her presence. She di- 
rected her slit-eyed gaze at Sis- 
ter Marcia. 

I thought about what the Doc- 
tor had said about subconscious 
minds being projected in animal 
form, and I shivered at the idea 
while I tried to reject it. I won- 
dered about the subconscious 
drives of those around me. 

The Doctor said, “We will 
drink one by one, around the cir- 
cle, clockwise. That way the ef- 
fects will be more interesting, 
particularly to those who drink 
first. I will point each time to the 
person who is to drink and snap 
my fingers to tell them when.” 

The forefinger of his right 
hand aimed at me and then the 
mid-finger slipped off the thumb 
and struck the groove between 
bent ring-finger and palm with a 
solid click. 

The gazes shifted to me. I felt 
flustered — and a little resentful 
that the Doctor had made me the 
first to take the plunge into the 
unknown, For the first time I 
wondered if this drug were safe, 
had been tested enough — or, con- 
trariwise, if it were only three 
drops of water. I glanced around 
quickly — why the devil should 
the gathering shadows pick this 
time to remind me of the black 
leopard the police hadn't netted? 
My left hand touched my sword- 
cane by the side of my chair. 
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I was taking too long, I knew, 
making Eduina and Roxane 
think me timid. 

Then I realized I had drained 
the goblet and was carefully set- 
ting it on the floor. 

The Riesling's mild astringent 
sting was pleasant in my throat. 
There was no other taste. 

T ONG moments passed. I 
leaned back. I no longer wor- 
ried about black leopards or what 
others thought of me. I was feel- 
ing relaxed and at home, as if 
some age-old stricture was being 
loosened. I wasn’t even bothered 
that the drug was having no par- 
ticular effect on me. Why did hu- 
man beings go around tense and 
unhappy, thinking everything 
mattered so much? They missed 
the real juice of life. 

I looked at Blondine, since that 
was easiest. The room was almost 
black new, but the Doctor must 
have switched a soft spotlight on 
her, perhaps to give us a common 
focal point, for her complexion 
glowed. I lost myself in her face. 
I’d always thought it was jewel- 
juggling or tiffany-flattery when, 
a poet spoke of a girl having lips 
like rubies or rose-petals, cheeks 
like mother-of-pearl faintly shot 
with pink, eyes like sapphires, 
hair like a cloud of the finest 
gold wires. Now I realized that — 
funny ! — it could be literally true. 

Roxane chuc.kled. I was glad 
she appreciated my point. 
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“Do you notice any effects, 
Arthur?” 

“The colors are richer,” I 
heard myself tell Dr. Dragonet. 

"Colors are richer,” he re- 
peated quietly. “In fully fifty 
percent of cases that is the first 
reaction of LSD or any of the 
mind-enlarging drugs, including 
my elixir. I suggest this is be- 
cause they — and especially my 
elixir — open the mind of the 
drug-taker to the minds of those 
around him, so that he sees 
things not only through his own 
eyes, but also through those of 
others, which since we all see 
things and even colors different- 
ly, has an inevitable enriching 
effect. Incidentally, this would 
explain why mind-enlarging 
drugs have their greatest effect 
when taken in company, their 
least when taken alone.” 

Midway in this statement, he 
had clicked his fingers and I 
knew that Roxane had drunk. I 
agreed with what he said, in an 
idle sort of way, but continued to 
watch Blondine. Now it seemed 
that the light on her was moon- 
light — the Doctor has full-spec- 
trum illumination in his house — 
for her lips had gone toward 
grape or amethyst, the mother- 
of-pearl or opal of her cheeks 
was faintly violet, the sapphire 
of her eyes more intense, the 
gold of her hair paler but with a 
note of turquoise or, no, jade. It 
might not be moonlight, but a 
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scene undersea, with Blondine a 
jewel-scaled mermaid. 

“Roxane,” I said, “there’s more 
green in those wrap-around glass- 
es than I’d have guessed.” 

Only then did I realize the im- 
plication of what I had said. Not 
that it much surprised me. Mean- 
while there had come another re- 
sonant click: signal for Profes- 
sor Seibold to drink. 

“Oui," Roxane replied softly. 
“And you, monsieur, have an ex- 
alted vision of girls. Expensive 
too.” 

“Hugo,” I observed, “you’ve 
got almost too much light on 
Blondine.” 

“Young man,” Father Minturn 
answered for him, “the room is 
nearly pitch dark.” 

I NOTED that except for Blon- 
dine the room was, well, mod- 
erately dark. I continued to 
watch her face. Gradually a dis- 
cordant, almost angry note came 
into it. Not anything obvious. 
She was still beautiful, but it 
was as if her face had been dis- 
sected by almost invisible cuts 
into its parts — forehead, eyes, 
nose, etc. — like a subtly cubistic 
painting. After a bit I began also 
to see, faintly, a red network be- 
neath her skin and then, more 
faintly still, a silvery one: blood 
vessels and nerves. 

It occurred to me that Professor 
Seibold was making his contribu- 
tion to the image — and that if 
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this was the way a materialist 
saw the world and pretty girls, I 
didn’t want any more than the 
sample. 

At the same time the image 
was getting a surreal appear- 
ance, suggestive of Piccaso, 
which puzzled me, since I hadn’t 
thought the professor was con- 
sciously art-minded, only analy- 
tic. 

I suppose there must have been 
another click a while back, 
though I hadn’t heard it, for a 
palely glowing tone came into 
Blondine’s face, soothing the dis- 
cords, brushing them over with a 
moonlight like Roxane’s but 
milkier, so that the face acquired 
an additional quality like that of 
a china statue. This must be 
coming from Father Minturn, the 
idealizer, the spiritualizer. 

But the Picasso-look was 
stronger than ever. The image of 
Blondine was appearing to me 
both full-face and, at the same 
time, in complete profile. 

Then I realized that Roxane 
and I were seeing her full face, 
while Seibold and Minturn, sit- 
ting a quarter way around the 
circle from us, were viewing her 
profile. It was as simple as that. 

All the varied images still 
added up to a girl’s face. The to- 
tality, though strange, was still 
beautiful. 

There was still another click. 
This time I heard it and I 
watched Sister Marcia’s goblet 
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creep up under her heavy black 
veil — which I still couldn’t see 
through, although the light came 
up on her as I watched her, as it 
did on everything I watched. 

There was an odd prolonged 
sipping or sucking sound, barely 
audible, and the goblet came out 
empty. 

Just then Blondine began to 
speak again, a note of agitation 
rippling the sweet monotony. 

“The helmeted invaders are fir- 
ing the blue grass with flame- 
throwers ! Towering red-yellow 
walls, smoke-topped, rush with 
the wind across the great savan- 
nas or creep against it. The elvish 
folk crouch unresisting in their 
grassy hollows, eyes shut, emaci- 
ated from privation or from in- 
tense thought.” 

I began to get a vision of that 
too — there were ghostly flames 
between us — but just then all my 
attention was engulfed by anoth- 
er change taking place in Blon- 
dine’s hair and form. It was an 
image of her back — Sister Mar- 
cia sat across the circle from me 
— but it was an image which 
broke up the gold of her hair and 
the white of her dress into a 
checkerboard of large dots, like a 
very coarse-grained newspaper 
reproduction. 

It was Blondine as seen 
through an insect’s eyes, or pos- 
sibly an arachnid’s or chilopod’s. 

At the same time I found my- 
self salivating and thinking, to 


my horror, that Blondine would 
be good to eat. The only reassur- 
ing thing about the impulse this 
thought gave me was that it 
seemed to be strictly inhibited. 

I ASKED myself if Dr. Dragon- 
et might conceivably have 
smuggled into our group one of 
the giant centipedal Martians 
from the Greater Cosmic Fellow- 
ship. I found this difficult to ac- 
cept, as I had actually never seen 
one of the beasts myself and, to 
tell truth, half doubted all his 
stories about them. But if it were 
so, he was on closer terms with 
them than he’d ever told me — 
and of course the black-nun dis- 
guise a brilliant one. Mars — Sis- 
ter Marcia — oh Good Lord ! 

Eduina’s hand tugged gently 
at my elbow. I leaned toward her. 
She whispered in my ear, “Arthur 
I think you know that Uncle is 
an ardent de-segregationist. Just 
keep that in mind.” 

In my excitement I must have 
missed another click, for now 
I heard Jay Astar say lazily, 
“This’ll be only my second drink 
today. Just another touch of 
wine and Doc’s good old Elixir,” 
and I saw him drain his goblet. 

“Jastar and I had a session 
this morning,” the Doctor ex- 
plained casually, though with a 
hint of annoyance. 

I felt a stab of jealousy that 
the stereo star should be deeper 
in the Doctor’s secrets than I. 
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Eduina and I were still leaning 
together. Impulsively I whis- 
pered, “Has that big white ape 
from the underside of the Pan- 
handle ever made a pass at you ?” 

“Dozens,” she assured me im- 
patiently, as though I should 
have known the answer to that 
one. “I brush him off as gently 
as I can, he’s such a child. My 
heart’s still mostly with the fam- 
ily — you know, Uncle Hugo.” 

“Child gorilla?” I asked, still 
whispering, of course. “Another 
of those poor panting leopards?” 

She shrugged, then quirked me 
a quick smile. 

At that happy (to me) mo- 
ment, Blondine burst out more 
agitatedly with : “I’ve looked into 
the helmet of one of the destroy- 
ers! They’re a cat-people, black- 
furred!” 

There was a flurry of small 
movements around the circle, 
touched off by the intensity of 
her voice, I suppose — or perhaps 
others here knew about the sec- 
ond black leopard. I know I start- 
ed to think about it again — first 
the wild notion that Blondine had 
materialized on earth one of the 
cat-people invading the blue 
planet, then Dr. Dragonet’s sug- 
gestion about a subconscious 
mind on the loose in animal form. 
Whose would it be, I wondered? 
Professor Seibold had shown 
constant irritation and a half re- 
pressed anger — that might be in- 
dicative. Yet the milky calm of 
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Father Minturn’s mind might be 
an even stronger sign of murky 
unconscious depths. Eduina 
dressed like a black leopard — 
that could be a clue ; while Sister 
Marcia . . . there were simply 
too many hints! Why, even I 
. . . So far the elixir had given 
me no sight of my own uncon- 
scious mind, as the Doctor had 
said it would. Did that mean my 
subconscious had gone out of me? 
True, I had struck at the leo- 
pard, but would I know my own 
subconscious mind if I met it? 
Would anybody? 

r PHE room seemed to have 

grown darker now, although 
Blondine’s strange image still 
was bright, and I began to catch 
movements in the shadows be- 
hind the chairs — movements 
which stopped as soon as I looked 
straight at them. I wanted to 
call for real lights. 

There was a click — signal for 
Eduina to drink. We’d be finished 
soon, I thought hopefully. 

I returned to Blondine's image. 
Jastar’s drinking seemed to have 
added nothing to it at all. Noth- 
ing rich in that mind, I told my- 
self with a certain satisfaction. 

Or perhaps the effects of the 
elixir were wearing off for me. 
Even the quintuple-exposure of 
Blondine was beginning to dark- 
en. 

Yet at the same time I began 
to feel a growing tension a"d I 
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sensed again the illusion — or 
reality — of movement in the 
shadows by the walls, as if some 
sinuous black beast were pacing 
there. Half rising, I openly 
peered around the room — even 
behind my chair, I have to admit. 
I didn’t see any slinking animal 
either, but it could have been hid- 
ing behind one of the chairs. 

The tension continued to grow. 
Sister Marcia was leaning for- 
ward now, looking taller and thin- 
ner than ever. Father Minturn’s 
hands made fat white blobs 
where they gripped the arms of 
his chair. Professor Seibold was 
writhing his narrow shoulders 
and jogging his right knee very 
fast, like a chess player with a 
minute in which to make twenty 
moves. Roxane no longer smiled 
below her wrap-around glasses. 
Eduina had slipped off her cloak 
and was holding it over her left 
arm. Dr. Dragonet was sitting 
very erect, his gaze switching 
quickly from side to side. Only 
Jay Astar leaned back, serene — 
or just stupid. 

I was leaning forward myself 
now, my left hand gripping my 
sword cane, my right hand on- its 
hilt. 

Her soft fur bristling, Impet 
came erect behind Father Min- 
turn’s shoulders with a spitting 
hiss. The plump priest threw 
himself forward on the floor. I 
didn’t blame him one bit. 

At first I was sure Impet was 


hissing at Sister Marcia. Then I 
saw that the target of the cat’s 
alarm and anger lay beyond. Out 
of the shadow behind Jay Astar’s 
chair there rose a narrow, high- 
domed, shimmering black muz- 
zle with ears like silky spear 
points, eyes that were pulsing 
blue sparks, fangs that gleamed 
like steel. 

Eduina sprang to the seat of 
her chair. Stamping on its arm 
and waving her black cloak for- 
ward, she shouted at the top of 
her voice at the black apparition, 
"Gato! Hey, gato!” 

She was citing the black leo- 
pard as if it were a bull ; she was 
calling, “Hey, cat!’’ 

The leopard vaulted over Jas- 
tar and his chair in one enormous 
bound — a great curving brush- 
stroke of glimmering black 
against the lesser darkness. But 
I had snatched my sword from 
its sheath and now I lunged 
high. 

A dazzling blue flicker ran 
along the blade. Lightning 
flashed in the room, showing the 
pictures on the walls. 

The blade bent double and 
broke. I felt twice the shock I had 
on the terrace, but my vision 
didn’t go. I drew back to thrust 
again with my numb hand, not 
knowing even if it still held the 
broken sword. 

'T’HE black leopard came weav- 
-*■ ing forward again, then 
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turned abruptly and sprang side- 
ways, out of range of my de- 
fense, at Roxane. 

An instant earlier Sister Mar- 
cia had launched herself for- 
ward, seeming to lengthen al- 
most impossibly, in a long arc of 
her own, her black habit stream- 
ing. She dove over Father Min- 
turn and Blondine, whose image 
had dimmed almost to darkness 
now, and met the leopard in mid- 
air. They dropped to the floor to- 
gether and for a moment there 
was a scuffling and a horrid dry 
rustling, then sudden silence, 
broken almost immediately by 
our frantic voices. 

The darkness was now com- 
plete. 

"Keep quiet and keep your 
places !” Dr. Dragonet command- 
ed. 

A few moments later enough 
lights for an operating theater 
came on. They showed us all on 
our feet, with one exception. 

Sister Marcia was standing like 
a slightly disheveled black pillar 
beside the door, half open now, 
to the terrace. 

There was no sight of the 
black leopard anywhere. 

In that mechanical voice, so 
chillingly suggestive of a voder 
rather than speech from a living 
throat, the black nun said, “I 
must return to my devotions. 
Thank you, Doctor, for an inter- 
esting session. Good night, 
friends.” 
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Taking mincing steps and 
ducking her head to miss the lin- 
tel, which would have cleared my 
own head by two feet, she rustled 
from the room. 

I wanted to ask her, “Do sub- 
conscious minds taste good, Sis- 
ter?” 

Professor Seibold wiped his 
forehead and gave of with an in- 
elegant, unscientific “Whew!” 

The one of us remaining in his 
chair, so quiet he might be a 
stereo still of himself, or dead, 
was Jay Astar. But when the 
Doctor lightly shook his shoul- 
der, he came to with a headshake 
and a “Huh ?” and then said in a 
voice from which most of the 
glamorous resonance was gone, 
“How’d the session go, Doc? I 
must of fell asleep, though I nev- 
er thought I’d even relax, let 
alone nap. That Black Sister’s 
starched underthings kept rus- 
tling like one of the big centi- 
pedes we had down in my grand- 
daddy’s house in Old Mississip.” 

“I heard nothing,” Father 
Minturn said, a shade loftily. 
“But then I don’t listen for such 
things.” 

Jay stood up shakily. "Gefe, I 
feel awful weak on my pins. Like 
I was empty inside.” 

The Doctor steadied him, say- 
ing, “Karl will drive you home.” 
Then, “I think we’d all be better 
for a breath of fresh air.” He 
indicated the terrace. 

I wanted to go beside Eduinn 
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to compliment her on her tech- 
nique as a torero — or gatero ! — 
and maybe fish for a compliment 
back on my own showing as a 
matador — or gatador — but she 
was chattering excitedly with 
Roxane. Father Minturn fol- 
lowed, half supporting Jastar, 
and behind them went Professor 
Seibold and Blondine. Dr. Drag- 
onet gently held me back and as 
we drifted after them, he leaned 
his head and told me confiden- 
tially, “I suspected it was das- 
tard unconscious mind all along. 
I like the film colony — I make my 
living off them! — but some of 
the newcomers are so single- 
mindedly ambitious and pushing 
that they’re a public danger. 
They need their teeth — I mean 
their drives — drawn and I look 
upon it as a sort of civic duty to 
do so. Now he’ll be a hollow man 
for months.” 

“Won't it ruin his career?” I 
asked, not too concerned. 

"No. Most actors are only lay 
figures — puppets. His directors 
will position him properly and 
use a needle spot to make his 
eyes gleam and re-resonate his 
voice with an echo chamber and 
maybe use collodion to twist his 
mouth into the smirk his fans 
love, until something of his old 
energy returns.” 

I asked, “Would being rejected 
by just one girl fill a man like Jas- 
tar with such seething resent- 
ments 7” 


He looked at me sharply. “So 
Eduina’s been telling you 
things? Yes, of course, the lit- 
tler the big man, the more sen- 
sitive he is to slights.” 

“What do you think would 
have happened, Doctor, if the 
leopard had reached Eduina or 
Roxane?” 

He shrugged. “Perhaps noth- 
ing. Perhaps a mild electric 
shock. I think she’d have had her 
face scratched off: Jay has — or 
had — a very strong feminine 
component, completely re- 
pressed.” 

“One more thing, Doctor. Is 
Sister Marcia really — ” I began, 
but we were on the terrace now, 
near the others, and he lightly 
squeezed my arm for silence. 

“Some creatures, even highly 
intelligent ones, feed on the body 
electricity of emotion as well as 
on flesh,” he whispered briskly. 
“That's all I can tell you.” 

Now we were all under the 
stars, bright in the wind-swept 
sky. Automatically my gaze went 
up to Cygnus, that great five- 
starred swan winging high 
through the dark. Blondine 
looked up and then the others 
too, as she said tranquilly, “A 
terrible cold radiates from the 
pale blue dreaming elvish folk. 
The great fires in the blue grass 
shrink and flicker and die. The 
helmeted invaders rush back to 
their boats, but some of them are 
frozen in their tracks and shat- 
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tered by their hurtling comrades 
— their heat vanished like neu- 
trinos or spectrons. The boats 
take off and then the spaceships 
that brought them. But — ” there 
was a catch in her voice “ — the 
elvish folk crouch frozen too. 
Forever frozen, unless . . 

At that instant, from a point 
in the heavens between Cygnus 
and Lyra, there came a tiny 
flash of blue light which lasted 
perhaps a second. The blue was 
the same shade as the grass of 
Blondine’s planet. Real light, I 
asked myself, or the reflected 
gleam of consciousness? I had 
no way of knowing, but murmurs 
told me the others had seen it 
too. 

“It didn’t even come from 
Cygnus,” Professor Seibold pro- 
tested, possibly in some last- 
ditch inner defense of his mate- 
rialism. 

“No,” the Doctor agreed. “Per- 
haps the star towing Blondine’s 
planet has moved that far during 
the millennia it takes its physi- 
cal light to reach us. Your own 
point, professor.” 

“Doctor,” I asked, “do you 
think there’s any possible con- 
nection between the black feli- 
noids invading the blue planet 
and our own black leopard?" 

He shrugged thoughtfully. “It 
is one of those grand coinci- 
dences, or congruences, which 
we’ll only begin to understand 
when we’ve seriously studied the 
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innumerable fields of psionics for 
fifty years or so." 

We asked Blondine questions 
but, “I don’t see anything any 
more. It’s over,” was all she 
would answer. 

I joined Eduina and Roxane. 
The latter, with a grin, drifted 
away toward the Doctor, who was 
calling, “Karl ! Better get the car 
out.” 

J UST then a siren sounded far 
off and came weaving up 
through the hills. We all stopped 
to listen to it — a little apprehen- 
sively, I imagine. Even the Doc- 
tor’s elixir leaves one a shade 
jittery. 

I scanned around. Below us, 
the lawns and flowerbeds and 
and gilt domed buildings of the 
Greater Cosmic Fellowship were 
dark, except for the tiny golden 
flame of one peace candle burn- 
ing steadily. 

Presently there was no doubt 
of the siren’s destination, for it 
grew very loud and high white 
headlights came hurtling with it 
up the road. A squeal of brakes, 
a clatter of footsteps, and then 
three uniformed policemen and 
two detectives had run up the 
stairway onto the black-flagged 
terrace. 

"Any of you here found a lit- 
tle black suitcase, sealed?” the 
first detective breathlessly de- 
manded of us. 

Karl stepped out of the shad- 
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ows and handed him the suitcase 
I’d earlier seen lying in the 
bushes. 

The first detective grabbed it, 
examined the seals closely, 
breathed a “Thank God,” and 
then — although the other detec- 
tive was signing him to be quiet 
— burst out with, “You people 
have saved our bacon ! This suit- 
case has got in it the biggest 
haul of heroin we ever made in a 
single raid! When they went to 
get the leopard, some boob 
grabbed it up, thinking it was a 
case of teargas bombs, and then 
lost it here. We owe you a vote 
of thanks !” 

The second detective pulled 
him toward the stairs. 

Heroin, I thought contemptu- 
ously — and breathed a prayer 
for all poor thrill-seekers hooked 
on mind-darkening drugs instead 
of mind-enlarging ones — and ad- 
ministered without the benefit of 
Dr. Dragonet. 


Karl helped Jastar down the 
stairs after the police. Professor 
Seibold followed with Father 
Minturn. Roxane, Blondine, and 
the Doctor went inside. I was 
alone with Eduina. 

“Darling,” I began, turning to 
her, “as a gatero you were mag- 
nificent — ” 

She interrupted me with, “Ver- 
bal compliments are un-cool, Ar- 
thur.” 

I put my arms on her shoul- 
ders and drew her to me. 

“Arthur !” Dr. Dragonet’s 
voice came sharply from the 
doorway. “I told you not to 
smooch my niece. Come inside, 
Eduina.” 

I tightened my hands on her 
shoulders, but she shook her 
head slightly, brushed her lips 
against mine, and drew away 
from me with a smile. 

I thought, as she crossed the 
terrace. Damn the man! Aren’t 
two nieces enough for him? 


THE END 
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If you wipe off a cluttered 
blackboard, there is lota of room to imprint 
new information. Can a human brain 
be treated the same way? Can you make a 
superman if you start with a . . . 
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T'lR. Eileen Randall put the tel- 
^ ephone down, said to George 
Hair, "It will still be a few min- 
utes, I’m afraid, Mr. Hair.” She 
smiled ruefully. “It’s very em- 
barrassing that the Director of 
ACCED should have to let his 
own employer, the government’s 
Administrator of Education, 
wait to see him ! But Dr. Curtice 
didn’t know you were coming un- 
til an hour ago, of course.” 

"I quite understand, Dr. Ran- 
dall,” George Hair said politely. 
Eileen Randall, he thought, was 
not in the least embarrassed by 
the situation ; and it was not the 
first time he had waited here to 
see Curtice. But her attitude in- 
terested him. She was belliger- 
ently loyal to Curtice, and her 
manner toward himself, on the 
other occasions they had met, 
had been one of cool hostility. 

Today, there was ..n air of ex- 
citment about her, and some- 
thing else which had drawn 
Hair’s attention immediately. 
She was a lean, attractive, black- 
haired woman in her thirties, 
normally quiet, certainly not giv- 
en to coy ruefulness with visi- 
tors. But he would have said that 
during the fifteen minutes he 
had been here, Dr. Randall had 
been playing a game with him, 
at least from her point of view. 
Back of it was a new level of self- 
assurance. She felt, he decided, 
somewhat contemptuous of him 
today. 


It meant the ACCED group 
believed they had gained some 
very significant advantage 
against him. . . . 

"What did you think of the 
dog?” she asked, smiling. 

"An amazing animal!” Hair 
said. “I would not have believed 
such a performance was possi- 
ble. I’m taking it for granted, of 
course, that the uncanny intelli- 
gence it demonstrated in carry- 
ing out your instructions is 
again a result of combined SE- 
LAM and ACCED techniques. 
. . . Or perhaps Dr. Curtice has 
developed an entirely new educa- 
tional approach?” 

“New in the extent to which 
selective amnesia was carried in 
the dog; Mr. Hair,” Dr. Randall 
told him. “In this case, the 
memory impressions of every ex- 
perience it had had since its 
birth were deleted from its brain 
before retraining began. The 
training methods otherwise were 
exactly the ones we have used on 
dogs for the past six years. The 
results, as you saw, go far be- 
yond anything we have accom- 
plished with animals before, due 
to the preliminary complete 
amnesia.” 

“Indeed?” Hair said. “I’m sure 
I’ve had the impression from Dr. 
Curtice that it was impossible to 
induce a complete and permanent 
amnesia by the use of instru- 
ments without actually destroy- 
ing brain tissue.” 
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Dr. Randall gave him a look 
of gleeful malice. “It was impos- 
sible until early this year, Mr. 
Hair! That’s when Dr. Curtice 
made the first full-scale tests of 
several new instruments he’s had 
under development for some 
time. It’s quite possible now.’’ 
She put her hand out to the tele- 
phone. “Should I call the main 
laboratory again? Of course, 
they i/rill let us know as soon as 
he . . . .’’ 

"Of course,” George Hair said. 
"No, no need to call them again, 
Dr. Randall.” He smiled. “And it 
isn’t really necessary, you know, 
for you to entertain me while I'm 
waiting, although I appreciate 
your having taken the time for it. 
If there’s something else you 
should be doing, please don’t let 
the fact that I’m here interfere 
with your work.” 

T HIS was, George Hair told 
himself, looking out of the 
fourth-story window of the 
ACCED Building at the river be- 
low, a bad situation. A very bad 
situation. 

It was clear that Curtice in- 
tended to use the complete am- 
nesia approach on human sub- 
jects next, and Eileen Randall 
would not have spoken and be- 
haved as she had if the ACCED 
group weren’t already certain 
they had Wirt Sebert’s backing 
for their plan — possibly even 
Mallory's. 
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And he would have to voice his 
unequivocal opposition to it. He 
could not do anything else. 
ACCED had never served any 
useful purpose but that of a po- 
litical tool and the purpose had 
been achieved at an inexcusable 
expense in distorted lives. When 
applied to human beings, it was a 
failure, a complete failure. And 
now the fact could no longer 
be covered up by new develop- 
ments and accomplishments with 
dogs. 

Politically, of course, a prom- 
ising new development in the 
program, if it could be presented 
in a convincing manner, was al- 
most required now. It would be 
a very poor time to acknowledge 
failure openly. Governor Wing- 
field had been using rumors 
about ACCED as another 
means of weakening the Admin- 
istration’s position and creating 
a general demand for new elec- 
tions ; and this year, for the first 
time in the fifteen years since 
the Takeover, the demand might 
grow too strong to be ignored. 
A public admission that the 
ACCED program had not pro- 
duced, and could not produce, the 
results which had been expected 
of it might make the difference, 
as Wingfield understood very 
well. 

ACCED — accelerated educa- 
tion — had been Wirt Sebert’s 
idea to begin with. Or rather, 
many ideas for it had been 
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around, but they had never been 
systematized, coordinated, or ap- 
plied on a large scale; and Se- 
bert had ordered all that done. 
After the Takeover, the need for 
a major evolution of the educa- 
tional system was obvious. The 
working details of Earth’s civili- 
zation had become so complex 
that not enough people were able 
to understand them well enough 
to avoid continuous breakdowns. 
Immediate changes in simplify- 
ing organization, in centralizing 
communication had been made, 
which had helped. But they could 
not be expected to remedy mat- 
ters indefinitely. What was need- 
ed in the long run was an army 
of highly trained men and wom- 
en capable of grasping the mul- 
tifactored problems of civiliza- 
tion as they arose, capable of in- 
telligent interaction and of mak- 
ing the best possible use of one 
another’s skills and knowledge. 

ACCED was to have been the 
answer to that. Find the way, 
Wirt Sebert had said, to deter- 
mine exactly what information 
was needed, what was essential, 
and then find the way to hammer 
it into young brains by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Nothing 
less would do. 

So ACCED came into being. 
It was a project that caught the 
public’s imagination. For three 
years, a succession of people 
headed it. Then Richard Curtice 
was brought in, a man selected 


personally by Sebert; and Cur- 
tice quickly took charge. 

At that time, indications of 
weakness in the overall ACCED 
approach already were apparent 
to those conducting the project. 
George Hair didn’t know about 
them then. He was still Secretary 
of Finance — in his own mind and 
that of the public the second 
man of the Big Four, directly be- 
hind President Mallory. True, 
Wirt Sebert was Secretary of 
State, but Hair was the theorist, 
the man who had masterminded 
the Takeover which Mallory, Se- 
bert, and Wingfield, men of ac- 
tion, had carried out. He was 
fully occupied with other mat- 
ters, and ACCED was Sebert’s 
concern. 

Sebert, no doubt, had been 
aware of the difficulties. ACCED, 
in the form which had been set- 
tled on for the project, was based 
on the principle of reward and 
punishment; but reward and 
punishment were expressed by 
subtle emotional conditions of 
which the subject was barely 
conscious. Combined with this 
was a repetitive cramming tech- 
nique, continuing without inter- 
ruptions through sleep and wak- 
ing periods. With few excep- 
tions, the subjects were college 
and high school students, and 
the ACCED process was expect- 
ed to accomplish the purpose for 
which it had been devised in 
them within four to five years. 

Ill 
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Throughout the first two 
years, extraordinary results of 
the process were reported regu- 
larly. They were still being re- 
ported during the third year, but 
no mention was made of the se- 
vere personality problems which 
had begun to develop among the 
subjects first exposed to ACCED. 

I T was at this point that Dr. 

Curtice was brought into the 
project, on Wirt Sebert’s instruc- 
tions. Curtice was then in his 
late thirties, a man with a bril- 
liant reputation as a psychiatric 
engineer. Within a year, he was 
ACCED’s director, had selected 
his own staff, and was engaged 
in the series of modifications in 
the project which, for the follow- 
ing decade, would keep the fact 
that ACCED was essentially a 
failure from becoming general 
knowledge. SELAM was Cur- 
tice’s development, had preceded 
his appointment to ACCED. He 
applied the selective amnesia ma- 
chines immediately to the treat- 
ment of the waves of emotional 
problems arising among 
ACCED’s first host of recruits. 
In this, as George Hair learned 
later, SELAM was fairly effec- 
tive, but at the expense of eras- 
ing so much of the ACCED-im- 
pressed information that the 
purpose of the project was lost. 

Dr. Curtice and his colleagues 
had decided meanwhile that the 
principal source of the troubles 
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with ACCED was that the ado- 
lescent and postadolescent sub- 
jects first chosen for it already 
had established their individual 
personality patterns to a degree 
which limited the type of infor- 
mation which could be imposed 
on them by enforced learning 
processes without creating a de- 
structive conflict. The maximum 
age level for the initiation of the 
ACCED approach therefore was 
reduced to twelve years ; and 
within six months, the new phase 
of the project was underway on 
that basis, and on a greatly ex- 
tended scale. 

Simultaneously, Curtice had 
introduced a third phase — the 
transfer of infants shortly after 
their birth to ACCED nurseries 
where training by selected tech- 
nicians could be begun under 
conditions which were free of 
distorting influences of any 
kind. The last presently was an- 
nounced as the most promising 
aspect of the ACCED project, 
the one which eventually would 
produce an integrated class of 
specialists capable of conducting 
the world’s economic affairs with 
the faultless dependability of a 
machine. 

The implication that the ear- 
lier phases were to be regarded 
as preliminary experiments at- 
tracted little immediate atten- 
tion and was absorbed gradually 
and almost unnoticed by the pub- 
lic. 
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I T was during the seventh year 
of the ACCED project that 
George Hair’s personal and po- 
litical fortunes took a turn for 
which he was not in the least 
prepared. There had been a peri- 
od of sharp conflict within the 
Administration, President Mal- 
lory and the Secretary of State 
opposing Oliver Wingfield, the 
perennial Vice President. Hair 
recognized the situation as the 
power struggle it essentially was. 
While his sympathies were large- 
ly with Mallory, he had at- 
tempted to mediate between the 
two groups without taking sides. 
But the men of action were not 
listening to Hair, the theorist, 
now. Eventually Wingfield was 
ousted from the government, 
though he had too strong and 
well-organized a following to be 
ousted from public life. 

And shortly afterwards, Mal- 
lory explained privately to 
George Hair that his failure to 
throw in his full influence 
against Wingfield had created so 
much hostility for him, particu- 
larly in Sebert’s group, that it 
was impossible to retain him as 
Secretary of Finance. Mallory 
made it clear that he still liked 
Hair as a person but agreed with 
Sebert that he should play no 
further major role in the Admin- 
istration. 

It was a bad shock to Hair. 
Unlike Wingfield and the others, 
he had developed no personal or- 


ganization to support him. He 
had, he realized now, taken it for 
granted that his continuing val- 
ue as an overall planner was so 
obvious to Mallory and Wirt Se- 
bert that nothing else could be 
needed to secure his position be- 
side them. For a time, he consid- 
ered retiring into private life; 
but in the end, he accepted the 
position of Administrator of Ed- 
ucation offered him by Mallory, 
which included among other 
matters responsibility for the 
ACCED Project. 

Hair’s first encounter with Dr. 
Curtice left him more impressed 
by ACCED’s director than he 
had expected to be. He was aware 
that the project had been much 
less successful than was gener- 
ally assumed to be the case, and 
his mental image of Curtice had 
been that of a glib operator who 
was willing to use appearances 
in place of facts to strengthen 
his position. But Curtice obvious- 
ly had an immense enthusiasm 
for what he was doing, radiated 
self-assurance and confidence in 
ACCED’s final success to a de- 
gree which was difficult to resist. 
There was nothing in his manner 
to suggest that he resented 
Hair’s appointment as his supe- 
rior ; it was the attitude of Eileen 
Randall and, to a less extent, that 
of Dr. Longdon, Curtice’s two 
chief assistants, which made it 
clear from the start that Hair 
was, in fact, resented. 
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There were also indications 
that Wirt Sebert was not pleased 
with the appointment; and Hair 
suspected there had been a touch 
of friendly malice in Mallory’s 
move — a reminder to Sebert that 
Mallory, although he had agreed 
to Hair’s ouster from Finance, 
was still the Big Man of the 
original Big Four. Hair himself 
had enough stubbornness in him 
to ignore Sebert’s continuing an- 
tagonism and the lack of cooper- 
ation he could expect from Se- 
bert’s proteges in ACCED. He 
had been somewhat startled 
when his first survey of the new 
situation in which he found him- 
self showed that other activities 
of the Department of Education 
were of no significance except as 
they pertained again to the 
ACCED project. Dr. Curtice evi- 
dently had been running the De- 
partment very much as he 
pleased in recent years. It 
seemed time, George Hair 
thought, to' establish whether 
ACCED was worth anywhere 
near the support it was getting 
from the government. 

The Project was now in its 
seventh year. The initial experi- 
ment involving high school and 
college age groups was no longer 
mentioned and had almost 
dropped from the public mind. 
Hair’s check brought him the in- 
formation that a considerable 
number of the original subjects 
were still undergoing remedial 
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psychiatric treatment at ACCED 
institutions. The others had 
merged back into the population. 
It was clear that the ACCED 
process had not had a single last- 
ing success in that group. 

Hair visited a number of the 
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ACCED-run schools next where 
the process had been in use for 
the past three years. The age lev- 
el here varied between ten and 
thirteen. He was shown records 
which indicated the ACCED stu- 
dents were far in advance of 
those to whom standard educa- 
tional methods had been applied. 
The technicians assured him 
that, unlike their older predeces- 
sors, the present subjects were 
showing no undesirable emotion- 
al reactions to the process. Hair 
did not attempt to argue with the 
data given by their instruments. 
But he saw the children and did 
not like what he saw. They looked 
and acted, he thought, like small, 
worried grown-ups. 

His inspection of two of the 
nursery schools was made 
against Dr. Randall’s coldly bit- 
ter opposition : the appearance of 
a stranger among ACCED’s 
youngest experimental subjects 
was unscheduled and would 
therefore create, a disturbance; 
nobody had been allowed there 
before. But Hair was quietly in- 
sistent. It turned into a some- 
what eerie experience. The stu- 
dents were between two and four 
years old and physically looked 
healthy enough. They were, how- 
ever, remarkably quiet. They 
seemed, Hair thought, slower 
than children at that age should 
be, though as a bachelor he ad- 
mittedly hadn’t had much chance 
to study children that age. 


Then one of the taciturn 
attendants conducting him 
through the school caught his 
eye and indicated a chubby 
three-year-old squatting in a cu- 
bicle by himself, apparently as- 
sembling a miniature television 
set. Hair watched In amazement 
until the assembly was complet- 
ed, tested, and found satisfac- 
tory; whereupon the small me- 
chanic lay down beside the in- 
strument and went to sleep. 

They had another trump card 
waiting for him. This was a girl, 
perhaps a year older, who in- 
formed Hair she understood he 
had been Secretary of Finance 
and wished to ask him some ques- 
tions. The questions were ex- 
tremely pertinent ones, and Hair 
found himself involved in a twen- 
ty-minute defense of the financial 
policies he had pursued during 
the twelve years he held the of- 
fice. Then his inquisitor thanked 
him for his time and wandered 
off. 

O NE could not object to 
ACCED as an experiment, 
George Hair concluded. An ap- 
proach capable of producing such 
remarkable results was worth 
pursuing, within sensible limita- 
tions. The trouble with ACCED 
was chiefly that it was neither 
regarded nor handled as a limited 
experiment. Curtice and his as- 
sistants seemed completely indif- 
ferent to the fact that by now 
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the processes had been applied to 
well over fifty thousand cases, 
only a handful of which had been 
under their immediate supervi- 
sion. The number was increasing 
annually; and if the second and 
third groups were to show de- 
layed negative responses similar 
to those of the first, the damage 
might not become apparent for 
several more years but would 
then be enormously more signifi- 
cant than the development of a 
relatively few precocious gen- 
iuses. 

Hair took his figures to Mal- 
lory, pointed out the political 
dangers of failure if ACCED was 
continued on its present scale, 
recommended cutting it back 
sharply to the level of a con- 
trolled experiment until Curtice’s 
group was able to show that the 
current stages of their work 
would not bog down in the same 
type of problems as the first had 
done. This would release depart- 
ment funds for the investigation 
of other approaches to the educa- 
tional problem which could be 
brought into development if it 
appeared eventually that ACCED 
had to be written off . 

Mallory heard him out, then 
shook his head. 

‘T’ve been aware of what 
you’ve told me, George," he said. 
“The trouble is that neither you 
nor I have the background to un- 
derstand fully what Curtice is up 
to. But the man has a fantastic 


mind. There’s nobody in his field 
to approach him today. He feels 
he needs the kind of wide, general 
experimentation he’s getting 
through ACCED and his work 
with SELAM to produce the in- 
formation he’s after. I’ve seen 
some of the results of both, and 
I’m betting on him !” 

He added thoughtfully, “If 
you’re right in suspecting that 
the approach has an inherent 
weakness in it which will make it 
ultimately unusable, it’ll show 
up within another few years. 
Time enough then to decide what 
to do. But until we do have proof 
that it isn’t going to work, let’s 
let the thing ride.” 

He grinned, added again, “In- 
cidentally, I’ll appreciate being 
kept informed on what’s going 
on in the department. ACCED is 
Wirt’s baby, of course, but 
there’s no reason it should be his 
baby exclusively. . . .” 

Which made Hair’s role clear. 
Mallory was curious about Se- 
bert’s interest in ACCED, had 
wanted a dependable observer 
who would be associated closely 
enough with the project to detect 
any significant developments 
there. Hair was now in a position 
to do just that. But he was not to 
interfere with Curtice because 
that would defeat Mallory’s pur- 
pose. 

Hair accepted the situation. 
He could not act against Sebert’s 
wishes unless he had Mallory’s 
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authority behind him; and if 
Mallory had decided to wait until 
it was certain Curtice had failed, 
his role must remain that of an 
investigator. In time, the evi- 
dence would present itself. The 
reports he was receiving from the 
ACCED Building could not be 
considered reliable, but he was 
installing his own observers at 
key points in the project; and if 
that did not increase his popu- 
larity with Curtice and his col- 
leagues, it would insure, Hair 
thought, that not too much of 
what was done escaped his atten- 
tion. In addition, there was an 
obvious pattern to the manner in 
which the various project activi- 
ties were stressed or underem- 
phasized which should serve to 
guide him now. 

T HE emphasis during the next 
two years shifted increasing- 
ly to SELAM. After the first 
wave of acute psychoneurotic 
disturbances had subsided, Cur- 
tice’s selective amnesia machines 
had played a limited role in the 
ACCED project itself; but they 
had been used experimentally in 
a variety of other ways. SELAM, 
when it was effective, produced 
a release of specific tensions by 
deleting related portions of the 
established neural circuitry and 
thereby modifying the overall 
pattern of the brain’s activity. It 
had a record of successful appli- 
cations in psychiatric work, the 


relief of psychosomatic prob- 
lems, some forms of senility, in 
the rehabilitation of criminals, 
and finally in animal experi- 
ments where the machines could 
be used to their fullest scope. 
The present limiting factor, ac- 
cording to Curtice, lay in the dif- 
ficulty and the length of time re- 
quired to train a sufficient num- 
ber of operators up to the neces- 
sary level of understanding and 
skill in handling the machines. 
Most of SELAM’s more spectac- 
ular successes had, in fact, been 
achieved by himself and a hand- 
ful of his immediate associates. 

The story was now that this 
problem was being overcome, 
that a corps of SELAM experts 
soon would be available to serve 
the public in various ways, and 
that the average citizen could 
expect a number of direct bene- 
fits for himself, including per- 
haps that of a virtual rejuvena- 
tion, in the foreseeable future. 
George Hair did not give such 
attention to these claims. They 
were, he thought, another dis- 
traction ; meanwhile, ACCED 
could receive correspondingly 
less publicity. And ACCED, as a 
matter of fact, if it had not yet 
encountered a renewed serious 
setback, was, at least, being 
slowed down deliberately in or- 
der to avoid one. A number of 
the teen-age schools had quietly 
closed, the students having been 
transferred to country camps 
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where the emphasis was on 
sports and recreation, while ac- 
celerated education had been re- 
duced to a few hours a day. Cur- 
tice admitted privately that cer- 
tain general danger signals had 
been noted and that a pause in the 
overall program was indicated 
until the difficulties had been an- 
alyzed and dealt with. He did not 
appear unduly concerned. 

It was during the third year 
following Hair’s attempt to per- 
suade Mallory to have ACCED 
cut back at once to the level of 
experimental research that Oli- 
ver Wingfield launched his first 
public attacks on the project. 
Wingfield was then campaigning 
for the governorship he was to 
win with startling ease a few 
months later, while continuing 
his crusade for the general elec- 
tions he hoped would move him 
into the top spot in the Adminis- 
tration. The detailed nature of 
his charges against ACCED 
made it evident that he had in- 
formants among the project per- 
sonnel. 

It put George Hair in a difficult 
position. If it was a choice be- 
tween supporting Wingfield and 
supporting Mallory, he much 
preferred to support Mallory. 
This was due less to his remain- 
ing feelings of friendship for 
Mallory than to the fact that Oli- 
ver Wingfield’s policies had al- 
ways had an aspect of angry de- 
structiveness about them. As one 


of the Big Four, he had been suf- 
ficiently held in check; his pug- 
naciousness and drive had made 
him extremely useful then. If he 
was allowed to supplant Mallory, 
however, he would be a danger- 
ous man. 

In all reason, Hair thought, 
they should have closed out 
ACCED before this. The politi- 
cal damage would have been in- 
significant if the matter was 
handled carefully. To do it now, 
under Wingfield’s savage criti- 
cism, would be a much more seri- 
ous matter. The government 
would appear to have retreated 
under pressure, and Wingfield’s 
cause would be advanced. But he 
was not sure the step could be 
delayed much longer. 

Then he had his first reports of 
six-year-old and seven-year-old 
psychotics in several of the nur- 
sery schools. They were unofficial 
reports coming from his own ob- 
servers; and the observers were 
not entirely certain of their 
facts; the local school staffs had 
acted immediately to remove the 
affected children, so that the se- 
riousness of their condition could 
not be ascertained. It looked bad 
enough; it was, in fact, what 
Hair had expected and, recently, 
had feared. But he told himself 
that these might be isolated 
cases, that there might not be 
many more of them. If that 
turned out to be true, the matter 
conceivably could be ignored un- 
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til the political climate again be- 
came more favorable to the gov- 
ernment. 

Unless, of course, Oliver Wing- 
field heard of it. . . . 

Wingfield apparently didn’t 
hear of it. His attacks during the 
next few weeks were directed 
primarily at the camps for 
ACCED’s teen-age subjects. Cur- 
tice’s group had volunteered no 
information on the incidents to 
Hair; and Hair did not press 
them for it. For a while, there 
was a lull in the reports of his 
observers. 

Then the reports began to come 


in again ; and suddenly it was no 
longer a question of isolated inci- 
dents. An epidemic of insanity 
was erupting in the ACCED 
nursery schools, and Hair knew 
he could wait no longer. 

H E had come to the ACCED 
Building expecting to find 
Curtice and his associates eva- 
sive, defensive, perhaps attempt- 
ing to explain away what could 
no longer be explained away. 
That they might have the gall 
even now to think that giving the 
project another shift would avert 
the storm of public criticism due 
to burst over ACCED as soon as 
Wingfield’s informants learned 
of the swiftly rising number of 
psychotic children in the nursery 
schools would never have oc- 
curred to him if he had not been 
warned by Eileen Randall’s man- 
ner. Even so, he felt shocked and 
amazed. 

The ACCED group might de- 
lude itself to that extent, he 
thought. But Wirt Sebert must 
be standing behind them in this. 
And how could Sebert show such 
incredibly bad judgment? Fur- 
ther, at so critical a time, Se- 
bert would have conferred with 
Mallory before committing him- 
self to giving Curtice further 
support, and Mallory must have 
agreed to it. 

He could not believe that of 
Philip Mallory. Unless .... 
George Hair stood frowning 
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out of the window of the ACCED 
Building at the river curving 
through the valley below. Unless, 
he thought, Curtice had, this 
time, come up with a genuine 
breakthrough, something indis- 
putable and of great and excit- 
ing significance, something that 
could not be challenged. Because 
that might still do it, stifle Wing- 
field’s declamations and dim the 
picture of lunatic children in the 
public’s mind. The public forgot 
so easily again. 

“Mr. Hair,” Eileen Randall’s 
voice purred from the doorway. 

Hair turned. Her mouth 
curved into a condescending 
smile. 

“Will you come with me, 
please? They’re waiting to see 
you now. . . .” 

A hundred feet down the hall- 
way, she opened the door to Cur- 
tice’s big office for him. As Hair 
stepped inside, he was barely 
able to suppress a start of sur- 
prise. Beside Curtice and Dr. 
Longdon, there was a third man 
in the office whose presence, for a 
moment, seemed completely in- 
congruous. 

“Good morning, Felix,” Hair 
said. “I didn’t expect to find you 
here.” 

Felix Austin, Chief Justice 
and President Mallory’s right- 
hand man for the past five years, 
smiled briefly. He was tall and 
sparse, in his late fifties, almost 
exactly Hair’s age. 
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“As a matter of fact, George,” 
he said, “I hadn’t expected to 
meet you today either. But I hap- 
pened to be in the building, and 
when I heard you wanted to 
speak to Dr. Curtice, I thought I 
might sit in on the discussion. If 
you’d rather I’d leave, I shall do 
it at once, of course.” 

Hair shook his head. “No, 
you’re quite welcome to stay.” He 
took a seat, laid the briefcase he 
had brought with him on his 
knees. Eileen Randall sat down 
across the room from him, not 
far from Curtice. 

Hair’s fingers were trembling, 
though not enough to be noticed 
by anyone but himself, as he 
opened the briefcase and drew 
out three copies of a resume 
made up from the reports of his 
ACCED observers during the 
past six weeks. Austin’s pres- 
ence, of course, was not a coinci- 
dence ; and he wasn’t expected to 
believe that it was. He was being 
told that he should not count on 
Mallory backing him against 
Curtice today. He had suspected 
it, but the fact still dumbfound- 
ed him because he could not see 
Mallory’s motive. He looked at 
Eileen Randall. 

“Dr. Randall,” he said, “I have 
here three copies of a paper I 
should like the group to see. 
Please give one each to Dr. Cur- 
tice and the Chief Justice. Per- 
haps you and Dr. Longdon will 
be willing to share the third.” 
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Eileen Randall hesitated an in- 
stant, then stood up, came over 
and took the papers from him. 
Austin cleared his throat. 

"We’re to read this immediate- 
ly, George?” he asked. 

“Please do,” Hair said. 

H E watched them while they 
read. Austin frowned 
thoughtfully ; Curtice seemed 
completely uninterested. Long- 
don and Eileen Randall ex- 
changed occasional glances. Cur- 
tice finished first, waited until 
the others put down their copies. 

He said then, “These figures 
are remarkably accurate, Mr. 
Hair. Of course, we’ve known you 
had good men working for you. 
The current incidence is perhaps 
a trifle higher than shown.” He 
looked over at Dr. Longdon. 
“About eight per cent, wouldn’t 
you say, Bill?” 

“Approximately,” Longdon 
agreed. 

“We understand and appreci- 
ate your concern, Mr. Hair,” Cur- 
tice went on with apparent sin- 
cerity. “But as it happens” — his 
forefinger tapped the resume — 
"this is not a matter which need 
give any of us concern, although 
you were not in a position to 
know it. The situation was anti- 
cipated. We have been sure al- 
most from the beginning that 
immature brains would not be 
able to absorb the vast volume of 
information forced on them by 
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ACCED indefinitely, and that the 
final result would be the acute 
stress and confusion expressed 
in these figures." 

"You were sure of it almost 
from the beginning?” Hair re- 
peated. 

“I became convinced of it per- 
sonally within a few months af- 
ter I was brought into the proj- 
ect,” Curtice said. 

George Hair stared at him. 
“Then, in Heaven’s name, why — 
if you were certain of eventual 
failure — did you continue with 
these monstrous experiments for 
years ?” 

"Because,” Curtice said pa- 
tiently, “they were producing a 
great deal of information — infor- 
mation we absolutely needed to 
have, absolutely needed to test in 
practice.” 

“For what purpose ?” Hair de- 
manded. He looked over at Aus- 
tin. “Felix, you’re informed of 
what these people have been do- 
ing?” 

Austin nodded. “Yes, I am, 
George.” His voice and face were 
expressionless. 

“Then supposing you. . . .” 

“No, let Dr. Curtice tell it, 
George. He can answer your ques- 
tions better than I can.” 

It appeared, Hair thought, that 
Austin was deferring deliberate- 
ly to Curtice, to make it clear 
that Curtice was now to be con- 
sidered the equal of either of 
them. 
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“We needed the information,” 
Curtice continued, as if there had 
been no interruption, "for a pur- 
pose it would not have been ad- 
visable to make public at the 
time. It would have made much 
of the research we were planning 
virtually impossible, particularly 
since we had no way of proving, 
even to ourselves, that what we 
wanted to do could be accom- 
plished. Even today, less than 
two dozen people are fully in- 
formed of the plan. 

“Our purpose, Mr. Hair, was 
and is the creation of a genuine 
superman — a man who will be 
physically and mentally as fully 
developed as his genetic struc- 
ture permits. I have had this goal 
in mind for many years — it has 
been the aim of all my experi- 
ments with SELAM. When AC- 
CED was formed, I saw the pos- 
sibilities of incorporating its 
methods into my own projects. I 
went to Secretary Sebert and in- 
formed him of my plans. That 
was why I was made Director of 
the ACCED project. All AC- 
CED’s activities since that day 
have been designed solely to sup- 
ply us with further informa- 
tion.” 

“And how,” Hair asked, mak- 
ing no attempt to keep the in- 
credulous distaste he felt out of 
his voice, “do you propose to go 
about creating your super- 
man?” 

Curtice said, “An adult brain, 


and only an adult brain, has the 
structural capacity to assimilate 
the information supplied by the 
accelerated educational processes 
as it streams in. A child’s brain 
is not yet structured to store 
more than a limited amount of 
information at a time. It is de- 
veloping too slowly to meet our 
purpose. 

“But, as the first experiments 
with ACCED showed, an adult 
brain, even the brain of a young 
adult, already has accumulated 
so much distorted information 
that the swift, orderly inflow of 
ACCED data again produces dis- 
astrous conflicts and disturb- 
ances. Hence the work with SE- 
LAM techniques during these 
years. We know now that a brain 
fully developed and mature, but 
with all memory, all residual 
traces of the life experiences 
which brought about its develop- 
ment removed from it, can be 
taught everything ACCED can 
teach, perhaps vastly more — it 
will be able to absorb and utilize 
the new information completely.” 

T HERE was a long pause. Then 
Hair said, “And that is the 
story you will tell the public? 
That you can delete all a man’s 
present memories, subject him to 
the ACCED processes, and final- 
ly emerge with a new man, an 
ACCED-trained superman — who 
happens to have been the goal of 
the project all along ?” 
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“Essentially that,” Curtice 
said. 

Hair shook his head. “Dr. Cur- 
tice," he said, “I don't believe 
that story! Oliver Wingfield 
won't believe it. And, this time 
finally, the public won't believe 
it. You’re just looking for an- 
other lease of time to continue 
your experiments.” 

Curtice smiled without rancor, 
glanced at Austin. 

“Felix,” he said, “perhaps 
you’d better talk to him, after 
all.” 

Austin cleared his throat. 

“It’s true enough, George,” he 
said. “Dr. Curtice has proof that 
he can do exactly as he says.” 

Hair looked back at Curtice. 

"Does that mean,” he asked, 
"that you actually have produced 
such a superman ?” 

"No,” Curtice said. He 
laughed, apparently with genu- 
ine amusement now. “And with 
very good reason! We know we 
can remove all memory traces 
from a human brain and leave 
that brain in undamaged condi- 
tion and in extremely good work- 
ing order. We have done it with 
subjects in their seventieth year 
of life as well as with subjects in 
their fifth year of life, and with 
no greater basic difficulty. We 
also have applied modified AC- 
CED methods to the five-year-old 
subjects and found they ab- 
sorbed information at the nor- 
mal rate of a newly born infant 


— much too slowly, as I have ex- 
plained, for our purpose, but we 
have not applied ACCED meth- 
ods of instruction to the adult 
memoryless subjects. We want 
supermen, but we want them to 
be supermen of our selection. 
That’s the .next and the all-im- 
portant stage of the project.” 

“Then,” George Hair said flat- 
ly, “I still do not believe you, and 
the public will not believe you. 
Your story will be put down as 
another bluff.” 

Curtice smiled faintly again. 

“Will it?" he asked. “If the Di- 
rector of ACCED becomes the 
first subject to undergo the total 
process ?” 

Hair’s mouth dropped open. 
“You are to be . . . .” 

“And if,” Curtice went on, 
“Chief Justice Felix Austin has 
volunteered to be the second sub- 
ject?” 

Hair looked in bewilderment 
from one to the other of them. 

“Felix, is this true?” 

“I fully intend to be the second 
subject,” Austin told him seri- 
ously. “This is a big thing, 
George — a very big thing! The 
third and fourth subjects, inci- 
dentally, following Dr. Curtice 
and myself by approximately two 
years, will be President Mallory 
and Secretary Sebert. . . 

G eorge hair sat in his 
study, watching the public 
reaction indicator edge up above 
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the seventy-two mark on the pos- 
itive side of the scale. Two hours 
before, just after the official an- 
nouncement of the government’s 
Rejuvenation Program was 
made, the indicator had hovered 
around forty. The response had 
been a swift and favorable one, 
though no more favorable than 
Hair had expected. 

It was a little over five weeks 
since his meeting with Curtice 
and Felix Austin in the ACCED 
Building. Mallory’s and Sebert’s 
publicity staffs had been in full 
action throughout that time, op- 
erating indirectly except for an 
occasional, carefully vague re- 
lease which no more than hinted 
at a momentous development to 
come. The planted rumors were 
far more direct. “Rejuvenation” 
was a fully established concept in 
the public mind days before the 
actual announcement; the miss- 
ing: details, however, were the 
sensational and unexpected ones 
— precisely the explosive touch 
required to swing the skeptical 
and merely curious over to in- 
stant support of the official pro- 
gram. 

Curtice's goal of the ACCED- 
trained mental superman was be- 
ing played down at present; it 
was less tangible, of far less di- 
rect interest, than the observable 
response of an aging body to the 
complete SELAM process. Hair 
had seen the seventy-year-old 
subjects of whom Curtice had 
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told him. They were old men still, 
but old men from whom the phys- 
ical and emotional tensions of r 
lifetime had been drained togeth- 
er with the memory traces of a 
lifetime. The relaxed, sleeping 
bodies had fleshed out again, be- 
come strong and smooth-skinned, 
presenting the appearance of 
young maturity. They gave cred- 
ibility to Curtice’s claim, based 
on comparable work with ani- 
mals, that SELAM now offered 
humanity a life extension of at 
least sixty healthy years. 

The public had seen those 
same rejuvenated bodies in the 
tridi screens today. It had lis- 
tened while Curtice explained the 
developments in his SELAM ma- 
chines which had brought about 
the miracle, and watched him 
walk smiling into the laboratory 
where he was to become the first 
human being to whom the com- 
bined SELAM and ACCED tech- 
niques would be fully applied. 

Those were compelling argu- 
ments. The superman theme had 
been barely introduced but 
would grow in significance as the 
implications of Felix Austin fol- 
lowing Curtice within a few 
months, and Mallory and Sebert 
following Austin within two 
years, were considered. What the 
leaders wanted for themselves, 
the public wanted. Unofficially, 
the word already was out that 
when the President and Secre- 
tary received the Rejuvenation 
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treatment, a hundred deserving 
citizens would receive it with 
them, that SELAM and ACCED 
would become available to all 
whose personal records qualified 
them for the processes as quickly 
as Dr. Curtice’s intricate ma- 
chines could be duplicated and 
technicians trained in their use. 

There was no question, George 
Hair thought, that the bait was 
being swallowed. And the 
thought appalled him. On the one 
occasion he’d spoken with Philip 
Mallory during the past weeks, 
he had brought up the subject of 
loss of individuality, of personal- 
ity, by the SELAM process and 
in the subsequent period when, 
within a year and a half, a new 
mentality would be created by 
machines in the emptied, recep- 
tive brain, perhaps a vastly more 
efficient mentality but neverthe- 
less .... 

And Mallory had looked at him 
shrewdly, and laughed. 

“The old Phil will be there 
again, George — don’t worry !” 
he’d said. “I’m not suddenly 
rushing into this thing, you 
know. We can’t talk about every- 
thing Dick Curtice has done with 
SELAM, but I’ve seen enough of 
his half-way jobs to go ahead.” 
He gave Hair a conspiratorial 
dig with his elbow. "If Curtice 
weren’t as far along as he is, 
Wingfield would have had our 
skins before summer ! That’s 
part of it. The other part of it is 


that I’m sixty-four and Sebert’s 
sixty-six. You’re fifty-eight 
yourself. We can all use some 
freshening up if we’re to stay on 
top of the pile. . . .” 

That had been the lure for 
Mallory. If it hadn’t been for the 
pressures being built up by 
Wingfield, Hair thought, Mal- 
lory need have felt no concern 
about remaining on top for an- 
other twenty years. But he’d seen 
the developing threat and pre- 
pared quietly to more than match 
it with a bold, overwhelming 
move of his own. A new Big Four 
was in the making, a Big Four of 
supermen, with Curtice in Hair’s 
position as thinker and theorist, 
Felix Austin in Wingfield’s, 
while Mallory and Sebert re- 
mained the central two, the lead- 
ers. Hair had no illusions about 
his own prospects in the new 
era. As Administrator of Educa- 
tion, he had remained a popular* 
almost legendary figure; but it 
was clear now that it had been a 
popularity skillfully maintained 
by Mallory’s publicity machine 
to give ACCED additional re- 
spectability in the transition pe- 
riod ahead. Thereafter, the leg- 
end would be allowed to fade 
away, and he with it. 

He didn’t, Hair decided, really 
want it otherwise. He did not 
share Mallory’s will to stay on 
top at all costs . . . definitely 
not at the cost of allowing his 
personality to be dissolved in 
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Curtice’s Rejuvenation process, 
even if the opportunity were of- 
fered him, although he was al- 
ready quite certain it would not 
be offered. The new ruling group 
would have no further need of 
him. 

He could resign now; but it 
would be awkward and change 
nothing. The psychotic children 
in ACCED’s nursery schools 
were no longer an issue. They 
had been mentioned, casually, as 
a detail of the experiments, now 
concluded, which had been re- 
quired to produce Rejuvenation, 
with the additional note that their 
rehabilitation would be under- 
taken promptly. The statement 
had aroused few comments . . . 
He might as well, George Hair 
told himself finally, watch the 
thing through to the end. 

TOURING the next three 
U months, he found himself in- 
volved frequently in the publicity 
connected with the Rejuvenation 
program, although he refused in- 
terviews and maintained the role 
of a detached spectator. Oliver 
Wingfield, stunned into silence 
no more than a few days, shifted 
his attack from ACCED to the 
new government program, 
lashed out savagely at Hair from 
time to time as one of the plan- 
ners of what he described as an 
attempt to foist the rule of robot 
minds on normal men. Hair, not 
too sure he wasn’t in some agree- 
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ment with Wingfield on the latter 
point, held his peace; but Mal- 
lory’s publicity experts happily 
took up the battle. 

Despite Wingfield’s best ef- 
forts, the Rejuvenation program 
retained its high level of popu- 
larity. The successful conclusion 
of the SELAM phase of the proc- 
ess on Richard Curtice was an- 
nounced by Dr. Langdon. For the 
next sixty days, Curtice would be 
kept asleep to permit physical re- 
generation to be well advanced 
before ACCED was introduced by 
degrees to the case. Tridi strips 
taken at ten-day intervals showed 
the gradual transformation of a 
middle-aged scientist in moder- 
ately good condition to a firm- 
muscled athlete apparently in his 
early twenties. Attention began 
to shift to Felix Austin as the 
next to take the step, six weeks 
after Curtice’s ACCED training 
had begun; and the continuing 
denunciations by Wingfield and 
his followers acquired a note of 
raging hysteria. 

Three months and ten days 
after Curtice had submitted him- 
self to his SELAM machines, 
George Hair came back to the 
ACCED Building, now the center 
of the new Rejuvenation com- 
plex. He was not at all sure why 
he should be there, but Longdon 
had called him that morning, told 
him there had been a very im- 
portant development and asked 
him to come as soon as he pos- 
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sibly could. There had been a de- 
gree of urgency in the man’s 
voice which had made it difficult 
to refuse. Hair was conducted to 
a part of the building he had not 
seen before and into a room 
where Longdon was waiting for 
him. 

Longdon’s appearance under- 
lined the urgency Hair had 
sensed in his voice when he 
called. His eyes were anxious; 
his face looked drawn and tired. 
He said, “Mr. Hair, thank you 
very much for coming so prompt- 
ly! Dr. Randall and I are faced 
with a very serious problem here 
which I could not discuss on 
the telephone. It’s possible that 
you will be able — and willing — 
to help us. Let me show you what 
the trouble is.” 

He opened a door to another 
room, motioned to Hair to enter, 
and followed him inside, leaving 
the door open. 

Hair recognized this room im- 
mediately. He had seen it several 
times in the tridi screen during 
demonstrations of the changes 
being brought about in Curtice’s 
physical condition by SELAM. 
As he had been then, Curtice was 
lying now on a sunken bed in a 
twelve by twelve foot depression 
in the floor, his tanned, muscular 
body clothed only in white 
trunks. His face was turned to- 
ward the door by which they had 
entered and his eyes were half 
opened. Then, as they came to- 


ward him, his right hand lifted, 
made a slow, waving motion 
through the air, dropped to his 
side again. 

“Our subject is exceptionally 
responsive today!” Dr. Longdon 
commented, an odd note of sav- 
age irony in his voice. 

Hair looked quickly at him, 
frowning, asked, “What is the 
problem you wanted to discuss ?” 

T ONGDON nodded at the fig- 
ure sprawled across the 
sunken bed. 

“There is the problem!” he 
said. “Mr. Hair, as you know, 
our calculations show that an 
adult brain, freed completely by 
SELAM techniques of the clutter 
of memories it has stored away, 
can absorb the entire volume of 
ACCED information within a pe- 
riod of less than two years. At 
the end of that time, in other 
words, we again would have a 
functioning adult, and one func- 
tioning in a far more integrated 
manner, far more efficiently, than 
is possible to the normally edu- 
cated human being, and on the 
basis now of a vastly greater 
fund of accurate information 
than a normal human mind can 
acquire in a lifetime. . . .” 

“I know, of course that that 
was your goal,” Hair said. "Ap- 
parently, something has gone 
wrong with it." 

‘Very decidedly!” Longdon 
said. “This is the forty-third day 
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since we began to use ACCED 
training methods on Curtice. In 
child subjects — children whose 
memories were completely erased 
by SELAM at the age of five — 
forty-three days of modified 
ACCED produced a vocabulary 
equivalent to that of an average 
two-year-old. Curtice, in the same 
length of time, has acquired no 
vocabulary at all. Spoken words 
have no more meaning to him to- 
day than when we started.” 

A door had opened and closed 
quietly behind Hair while Long- 
don was speaking. He guessed 
that Eileen Randall had come 
into the room but did not look 
around. He was increasingly puz- 
zled by Longdon’s attitude. Cur- 
tice’s failure to develop speech 
might be a very serious problem 
— might, in fact, be threatening 
the entire Rejuvenation pro- 
gram. But he did not see what it 
had to do with him, or how they 
expected him to help them. 

He asked, “Have you discov- 
ered what the difficulty is?” 

"Yes," Longdon said, “we 
know now what the difficulty is." 
He hesitated, scowling absently 
down at Curtice for a few sec- 
onds, went on. “A child, Mr. 
Hair, a young child, wants to 
learn. Not long after birth, it en- 
ters a phase where learning 
might appear to be almost its 
primary motivation. Later in life, 
it may retain the drive to learn 
or it may lose it. It has been as- 
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sumed that this depended on 
whether its life experiences were 
of a nature to encourage the 
learning urge, or to suppress and 
eventually to stifle it. 

"Now it appears that this is 
only partly true. Later life expe- 
riences may indeed foster and 
even create a learning urge of 
their own. But the natural drive, 
the innate drive, apparently is 
present only for a comparatively 
short time in childhood. It is not, 
in itself, a permanent motivation 
in man. 

“Dr. Curtice’s biological age is 
nearly fifty years. Before SE- 
LAM wiped the effects of his life 
experiences from him, he was, of 
course, a man intensely interest- 
ed in learning, intensely curious. 
But his curiosity and interest 
were based on the experiences he 
has lost, and were lost with them. 
And he is decades past the age 
where the innate drive to learn 
could still motivate him. 

“We can teach him almost 
nothing because he is inherently 
uninterested in learning any- 
thing. We have used every con- 
ceivable method to stimulate in- 
terest and curiosity in him. In- 
tense pleasure or severe pain will 
produce corresponding reactions, 
but when the sensations end, he 
appears to forget them quickly 
again. 

“There is, however, a barely 
detachable learning curve, which 
can be projected. In twenty 
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years, by the consistent use of 
brutally drastic methods, we 
should be able to train Dr. Cur- 
tice’s brain to the point where he 
could comprehend very simple 
instructions. By that time, of 
course, the training process itself 
would have produced such severe 
physical and emotional stresses 
that the rejuvenating effect of 
SELAM would have been lost, 
and he would be showing — at the 
very least — his actual physical 
age.” 

Dr. Longdon shrugged, spread 
his hands, concluded, “So at best, 
Mr. Hair, we might wind up 
eventually with a very stupid, 
very dull old man of seventy. 

E ileen randall’s voice 
said harshly behind Hair, 
“Mr. Hair, it is not nearly as 
hopeless as that! Not nearly!” 

She went on vehemently, as he 
turned to look at her. “We sim- 
ply need time! Time to under- 
stand what really has happened 
here ... to decide what must be 
done about it. If Richard weren’t 
helpless, he would tell us what to 
do ! He would never — ” Her voice 
broke suddenly. 

Longdon said patiently, giving 
Hair an apologetic glance, “Ei- 
leen, you know we’ve gone end- 
lessly over all calculations, tried 
everything ! We . . . .” 

“We have not !” Eileen Randall 
began to weep. 

George Hair looked in some- 


thing like irritated amazement 
from one to the other of them. 
He said carefully, “This is, of 
course, a very serious matter, but 
I am hardly qualified to assist 
you in it. It’s no secret to you 
that my connection with the pro- 
gram has been and is a purely 
figurative one. The only sugges- 
tion I can make is that President 
Mallory should be informed im- 
mediately of the problems you’ve 
encountered here.” 

Longdon said tonelessly, 
“President Mallory is aware of 
the problem, Mr. Hair.” 

“What?” Hair said sharply. 
“When was he told ?” 

“Over a month ago. As soon as 
it became evident that Dr. Cur- 
tice was not responding normally 
to the ACCED approach for de- 
memorized subjects.” Longdon 
cleared his throat. “President 
Mallory’s instructions were to 
maintain absolute secrecy while 
we looked for a solution. Now, 
however . . . ." He shrugged. 

Over a month ago . . . Hair’s 
mind seemed to check for an in- 
stant at the words ; then his 
thoughts were racing as Long- 
don went on. For more than a 
month after Mallory and Sebert 
had realized that the Rejuvena- 
tion program might end in hu- 
miliating public failure before it 
had well begun, the build-up had 
continued, Oliver Wingfield and 
his adherent were being scientifi- 
cally needled into a crescendo of 
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baffled rage, and Felix Austin — 
yes, only five days from now, 
Chief Justice Austin was sched- 
uled to undergo the SELAM 
techniques which evidently had 
destroyed Curtice! Hair felt a 
sudden chill prickling the back of 
his neck. . . . 

“Mr. Hair, you must help us!” 
Eileen Randall was staring des- 
perately at him, tears streaming 
down her face. 

"There’s no way I could help 
you, Dr. Randall.” 

"But you can — you must! 
They’ll murder Richard if you 
don’t! They’ve said so! You — 
your influence with President 
Mallory — his old friend . . . .” 
The words drowned in a choked 
wailing. 

H AIR felt his breath shorten. 

Curtice had to die, of course 
— die plausibly and conveniently 
so that his condition need never 
be revealed. But Mallory and Se- 
bert weren’t stupid enough to 
think that Curtice’s death alone 
would be sufficient. 

“It isn’t necessary!” Eileen 
Randall was babbling shrilly 
again. "Even — even if the pro- 
gram has to end, we could take 
him away quietly, take care of 
him somewhere. They could say 
he was dead — no one would ever 
know ! We . . . .” She clapped 
her hands to her face, turned and 
ran from the room, making muf- 
fled, squalling sounds. 
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"I should see she’s taken care 
of, Mr. Hair,” Longdon said shak- 
ily. "If you’ll excuse me a min- 
ute . . . .” He started for the 
door. 

“Dr. Longdon!” 

Longdon stopped, looked back. 
“Yes?” 

"Who suggested to you that I 
should use my influence with 
President Mallory on Curtice’s 
behalf?” 

Longdon’s eyes flickered. 
“Chief Justice Austin.” 

“I see,” Hair said. “When did 
he suggest it?” 

“This morning,” Longdon told 
him, with a brief, frightened 
grimace. “He was here shortly 
before I called you. I could not 
avoid acknowledging that Dr. 
Curtice’s case was hopeless. The 
Chief Justice advised us then 
that only your personal appeal to 
President Mallory could save 
Curtice’s life, that we should at- 
tempt to get in touch with you 
immediately . . 

He hurried out of the room. 
Hair stood staring after him a 
moment, then turned, glanced at 
the mindless thing on the sunken 
bed, went quickly over to the 
other door through which he and 
Longdon had entered. There had 
been, he recalled, a telephone in 
the outer room. 

He dialed the number of his of- 
fice, waited, listening to the soft 
purr on the line. Then, suddenly, 
the line went dead. 
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That wag that, Hair told him- 
self. He replaced the receiver, 
went over to the window and 
looked out at the newly erected 
buildings of the Rejuvenation 
complex. His thoughts seemed 
to be moving sluggishly. Perhaps 
it was fear; but perhaps it sim- 
ply had been too long a time since 
he had been involved in an opera- 
tion of this kind. After the Take- 
over, it no longer had seemed 
necessary; and he had a feeling 
that what was going on now was 
somehow unreal. 

But it was real enough. Mal- 
lory, the man of action, the prac- 
tical man who intended to remain 
on top, hadn’t forgotten the les- 
sons of the past. He might have 
been betting on Curtice’s genius, 
but he had been preparing for 
years to hedge on the bet if nec- 
essary. Perhaps he’d never ex- 
pected ACCED or the Rejuvena- 
tion program to come to any- 
thing. Either way, he could turn 
the projects to his advantage in 
the end. 

Hair’s gaze shifted for a mo- 
ment to the sky above the build- 
ings. It would come from there 
in all likelihood, and in an instant 
of ravening fury the Rejuvena- 
tion complex would be obliter- 
ated. The buildings, the person- 
nel, the machines, the records — 
anything that would have left the 
slightest possibility of beginning 
the program again . . . and 
George Hair, the thinker, the 


theorist, the living legend, whom 
Mallory had not forgiven for fail- 
ing to throw in his influence 
openly against Wingfield in their 
first struggle for control. 

Wingfield would be blamed for 
it, and they could make it stick. 
Wingfield was finished. . . . 

Hair turned at a sound behind 
him. Longdon had come into the 
room. 

“Mr. Hair,” he said, grinning 
apologetically, “you must forgive 
Eileen! She has always been in 
love with Curtice, of course. If 
she is only allowed to take care of 
him, she will be satisfied. I hope 
you can persuade President Mal- 
lory to leave her that much. . . .” 

Hair looked at Longdon’s an- 
xious eyes. Longdon hadn’t 
grasped everything, of course, 
but he had grasped enough to be 
aware that not only Curtice’s 
life was in danger. 

For an instant, Hair wondered 
how Longdon would react if he 
were told that communications 
from the building to the world 
outside already were being inter- 
cepted, and that therefore nei- 
ther of them — nor anyone else 
within half a mile of where they 
stood — could have more than a 
very few minutes still to live. 

But although he had never 
liked Longdon in the least, that 
seemed a pointless cruelty now. 

“I’ll see what I can do, Dr. 
Longdon,” he agreed. 

THE END 
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